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Provocative Thoughts 
For Our Difficult Years 


FOREIGN POLICY AND 


Aw society based on the free ex- 


individual judgments 
requires both a high degree of re- 


pression of 


sponsibility and a high average in- 
telligence on the part of its citizens. 
Therefore, a comprehensive system 
of education is essential to the con- 
tinued [ 
democracy. 


successful functioning — of 


Put in another way, the knowl- 
edge, attitudes and talents necessary 
for the effective exercise of respon- 
sible citizenship in a free society 
vary from one generation to another. 
In our modern urban civilization we 
need no longer read the signs of 
nature so important to our ancestors. 
On the other hand, the modern me 
chanic—a class which includes at a 
rudimentary level most householders 
needs to 
the rudiments of plumbing, 


electrical circuits, internal combus- 


and automobile owners 


know 


tion engines and machinery in gen- 
eral. The attitudes of 
under all circumstances and of ready 


self-reliance 


belligerence in the face of danger 
so essential to the frontiersman and 
isolated farmer must in our modern 
world be replaced by the acceptance 
of law as a method of dealing with 
differences and by a willingness to 
accept restrictions on individual 
freedom for the sake of the common 
good. 

As the circumstances change 
under which people live and work, 


1 distinguished college teacher and ad- 
Joun W. Nason has long 
heen interested and active in the field of 


a 
in which he has written 


ministrator, 
foreign poli y, 

extensively. He is now president of the 
Foreign Policy World Af- 


fairs Center. 


Association 


so must the content, scope and char- 
acter of the system 
which fits them for the conditions of 


educational 


their generation. Those conditions 
in the middle of the 20th century 
call for at least three extensions in 
the traditional educational pattern. 
First, the complexity of modern life 
requires a knowledge of many more 
subjects than was true in the past. 
What used to be called the plain 
business of living is today a highly 
Our 
technology is complicated enough. 
While it performs miracles in saving 
and prolonging individual lives, it 
has also made possible the total de- 


complicated affair. modern 


struction of mankind. Its real im- 


petus, however, to the complexity of 
modern life lies in the degree of 


interrelatedness which it has pro- 
duced. Production now depends in 
part on distribution and both on a 
stable fiscal structure. Politics deals 
sooner or later with economic issues, 
and domestic concerns are affected 
of the 
world. Educatjon continues to bur- 


by events on the other side 


geon, whether in school or out, as 
indeed it must if we are to cope with 
the problems of our age. 

char- 
acter of the changes which typify 
the 20th century and the rapidity 
with which they occur require that 


Second, the revolutionary 


education be a continuous process. 
they 
when an intellectual 
stock in trade could be learned in 


Gone are the days—if ever 


truly existed 


school or college on the assumption 
that one graduated equipped to deal 
satisfactorily with most of the prob- 
lems one was likely to face. As new 
nations come rapidly into being, as 
new movements alter the political 
climate of strategic parts of the 
world, as new technical develop- 
ments change the terms of reference, 
effort to 
come to an understanding of their 
environment. This means that edu- 
cation must be a continuous process, 


men must continue the 


and what is called adult or continu 
ing education, to distinguish it from 
academic education, becomes in 
creasingly important. 

abstract 
character of the problems requires 


Third, the increasingly 


a much more formal and systematic 


approach to continuing education 
than has been necessary in the past 
Education has to some extent al 
ways been synonymous with life, 
and the school of experience has 
effective teacher. One 
learns on the job, through dealing 


with many kinds of people, and in 


been a very 


the context of one’s community, the 
more concrete and immediate rela 
tionships essential to many kinds of 
problems. The difficulty comes when 
the problems grow more complex, 
when the solution is determined by 
factors outside the immediate com- 
munity whether of men or of ideas, 
when not one but many, not con 
crete but abstract, considerations 
have to be taken into account. Some 
thing more than the school of hard 
knocks is then required. The educa 
tion essential for free men in a 
modern society must be planned and 
developed with more conscious 
thought and a more systematic ed- 
ucational philosophy than sufficed in 


the past. 


National Style in Foreign Policy 
What is true of education in gen 
eral is particularly true of educa 
tion in world affairs. The American 
citizen faces in the middle of the 
20th century and will continue to 
face throughout this century a pro 
foundly different kind of world en 
vironment. The amazing variety of 
scientific and technological develop- 
ments of the past 75 years has rey 
olutionized our world. Through 
speed of communication and trans- 
port it has made our planet into a 
tight little island as we stand on the 


threshold of a leap into outer space. 


Adult Leadership 
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By JOHN W. NASON 


THE NATIONAL CONCENSUS 


Through medical developments we 
have encouraged and magnified the 
population explosion. Through ad- 
vances in weaponry we threaten the 
human race with extinction. Around 
the world we face the revolution of 
rising expectations, as colonial peo- 
ples demand independence and un- 
derdeveloped peoples everywhere 

standards 
which modern technology appears 


seek the rising living 
to make possible. The problems cre- 
ated by these changes in the world 
scene are complicated by the ten- 
sions resulting from the bi-polar di- 
vision of the world in what we call 
the cold war. 

How do people cope with prob- 
lems of such magnitude? In a re- 
cent book of major importance, The 
United States in the World Arena, 
W. W. 
nent suggestions in terms of what 
he calls the national style. This is 
the typical way in which the nation 
has gone about solving its problems. 
Our traditional national style was 
formed in the 19th century. It was 
an amalgam of (1) commitment to 
certain ideals of social and political 


Rostow makes some perti- 


organization as outlined in the Dec- 
laration of Independence and in the 
Constitution, (2) a pragmatic and 
empirical approach to the solution of 
economic, social and political prob- 
lems, involving compromises be 
tween the ideals and the practical 
realities, (3) continuity of develop- 
ment with time to work out adjust- 
ments, with no sharp breaks in the 
structure of society or its institu- 
tions, with no 
need for radical innovation, and (4) 
finally an international situation in 
which the United States could en- 
joy its concern for its own internal 
development without involvement in 
the troubles of the rest of the world. 
Not even World War I forced a 
reassessment of this national style, 
as the “return to normalcy” and sub- 
sequent isolationism revealed. 


and consequently 


FEBRUARY, 1961 


Historians may argue that the real 
change in American attitudes re- 
sulted from World War IT, but it is 
questionable whether this resulted so 
much from the shock of the war as 
from the struggle and disillusion- 
ment which the 15 years since 1945 
have brought. Whatever the cause 
or causes, we are now beginning to 
recognize the dimensions of the 
change in our external environment 
and the nature of the challenge we 
face. Rostow points out, for ex- 
ample, that we must now accept the 
role of force as a deliberate and 
continued instrument of foreign 
policy, that we must accommodate 
ourselves to all manner of degree 
and variation in democratic prac- 
tices and in commitment to the 
ideals of democracy, that we must 
be prepared to face and deal with 
the challenge of comnjunism in eco- 
nomic, cultural, scientific and intel- 
lectual terms as well as in terms of 
a powerful militars- and ideological 
threat. We can no longer deal in 
whites and blacks, but must learn to 
operate in often confusing shades 
of gray. We can no longer find prac- 
which — will 
work; we must learn to innovate. 


tical accommodations 


We shall no longer have time to ex- 
periment; we must learn to antict- 
pate developments. In short, we 
must develop a new national style 
consistent with the requirements of 
the second half of the 20th century. 
“In military and foreign policy mat- 
ters the nation is thus confronted 
with the problem of doing well and 
regularly things which it has done 
in the past only convulsively at 
moments of acute and palpable crisis. 
It must do these things, if it is at all 
possible, without the release of en- 
ergies, the sharp definition of prob- 
lems, and the easy convergence of 
interests afforded by major crisis; 


and it must do what is necessary in 


ways which do minimum damage 
the quality of domestic life.”* 


The Role of Public Opinion 
National style is a reflection of 
national attitudes. It is a result of 
the way people react to their en- 
vironment. This in turn depends 
both on their understanding of the 
forces at work and the choices open 
to them, as well as on their willing- 
ness to take responsible decisions. 
The changed and changing condi- 
tions outlined above put a particular 
premium on the exercise of the vir- 
tues of intelligence and responsibili- 
ty on the part of private citizens. 
There is a school of thought ac- 
cording to which foreign policy 
should be left to the experts. Walter 
Lippmann has given this view an 
eloquent if extreme expression in 
The Public Philosophy. The average 
citizen is too ignorant to act wisely, 
too slow to make decisions in time, 
too selfish or cowardly to act with 
decisiveness. As a result, the grow- 
ing public concern with foreign pol- 
icy is a disease on the body politic, 
an invasion of executive preroga- 
tives, and one of the causes of the 
decline of the influence of the West 
in world affairs. I shall not here 
debate the issue in detail. Those who 
wish a critique of this view will 
find an excellent statement in The 
Perkins Lectures by Dexter Per- 
kins, published in 1956 by the Fund 
for Adult Education. Or take Pro- 
fessor Rostow’s trenchant observa- 
tion: “The dilemma of democracy 
in military and foreign policy is a 
familiar theme. On the one hand, 
the natural bent of man is to be 
concerned first of all with his in- 
come, his health, his family; and a 
political system based on the prin- 
ciple of one man, one vote, must re- 
flect not only the primacy of these 
proper homely concerns but also the 


! Rostow : 


op. cit., p. 476. 
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fact that military and foreign affairs 
are likely to interfere with their pur- 
suit. On the other hand, military 
and foreign affairs cannot be indefi- 
nitely the private domain of a skilled 
in the end, blood 
and treasure are at stake, Congress 


elite group; since, 


and the whole democratic process 

must finally decide. And if its 
hand is forced by the use of Execu- 
tive power, the democratic process 
finds ways of passing judgment af- 
ter the event.” 

None of this should be construed 
as denying the essential role of lead- 
ership in foreign policy. However 
true it is that in a democracy for- 
eign as well as domestic policy ul- 
timately depends on the will of the 
people, that public will needs to be 
encouraged, educated, led. If the 
Congress reflects sooner or later, or 
to a greater or less degree, the views 
of voting citizens, both the Congress 
and the citizens take their cue from 
Executive leadership. And the qual- 
ities of imaginative and decisive 
leadership are above all what we 
seek in the President. In a very real 
sense foreign policy in a democracy 
is the product of Executive leader- 
ship on the one hand, of public un 
derstanding and approval on the 
other. If either factor is missing, un- 
certain, or weak, foreign policy will 
be vacillating or unsure of itself. 

The Constitution charges the 
Executive branch with the responsi- 
bility for conducting the internation- 
al relations of the country. It must 
do so within the framework of pol- 
icy approved by the nation as a 
whole. The diplomatic negotiations, 
the technical decisions, 
day operations, 


the day-to- 
however, are the 
business of professionals who have 
specialized training, who have ac- 
cess to incoming cables and confi- 
dential information, and whose re 
sponsibility it is to conduct the af- 
fairs of state. It is not the business 
of the average citizen to instruct the 
Secretary of State in the daily con 
duct of his exacting post. The num- 
ber of problems with which the De- 
partment of State deals is immense. 
Their complexity is appalling and 
requires special competence. 

What, then, is the role of public 
opinion? How is the citizen to be- 


2 Rostow : ¢ 


have when he is challenged to re- 
spond intelligently to the problems 
posed by a world in turmoil and at 
the same time told that specific de- 
cisions are the province of special- 
ists? The answer is that the citi- 
zens as a whole, by accepting and 
approving certain general princi- 
ples and objectives, set the frame- 
work within which foreign policy 
must be conducted. They must de- 
cide, and in the end only they can 
decide, whether the national inter- 
est calls for a withdrawal from or 
a continued and even greater con- 
tribution to the heterogeneous, dif- 
ficult and indeed dangerous society 
of nations of which we are so prom- 
inent and powerful a member. They 
must decide that the goal is worth 
the price. They must underwrite the 
venture by developing and accepting 
a national style commensurate with 
the task and the rewards. In the last 
analysis, this means that individual 
citizens must make collectively the 
value judgments on which national 
policy will be based. 

This was pointedly expressed by 
Senator Fulbright in the Senate on 
August 21, 1958. Those were dark 
days in the Middle East. The char- 
acter and direction of U. S. policy 
were being subjected to critical de- 
bate. In a brilliant if partisan speech 
on the dangers in the policies being 
followed by the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration Fulbright 
“But in any event, 


Senator 
went on to say: 
much more sweeping changes need 
to be made, not alone in our foreign 
policy; but more difficult still, in 
our scale of social and cultural val- 
ues. I say ‘more difficult’ because 
social and cultural values are not 
reducible to sticks and stones which 
can be milled to one shape or an- 
cultural values 
arise from habits of .the heart and 
mind ; 


other. Social and 
and if there is to be a revi- 
sion in them, the revision must go 
on in the privacy of every Ameri 
can’s thoughts. If that kind of revi- 
sion does not occur, I doubt if the 
necessary revision in our foreign 
policy, if and when it is made, can 
be long sustained. Until we do revise 
our sense of values, we will never 
think we can afford to do the things 
which, in my judgment, we must do 
if we are to survive as a free na- 
tion.” 


Need for a Working Hypothesis 

My thesis has so far been stated 
in very general terms. Slightly re- 
cast and summarized it runs as fol- 
lows: As a result of extraordinary 
scientific their 
momentous economic, social and po- 
litical United 
States faces everywhere a world in 


developments and 
consequences, the 


upheaval. The dislocations and prob 
lems are made more difficult of so- 
lution by the bi-polar tension which 
resulted from World War II. A new 
set of attitudes, patterns of response, 
forms of behavior 
national style 


in short, a new 
is essential if we are 
to cope with the external situation 
in a way that promises some hope 
of maintaining the 
which our national life has been 


principles on 


based, indeed, that promises some 
hope of survival. Our performances 


as a nation in response to the threat 


to our existence and to our way of 
life will be determined by the sum 
of the reactions of individual citi 
zens. Their understanding or ignor 
ance of the problems, their willing 
ness to face up to the responsibili 
ties of a long hard struggle or dis 
position to withdraw from or to try 
to evade the challenge, their readi 
ness to pay the price in intellectual, 
social, economic, political and mili 
tary effort of maintaining a free so 
ciety at home and of helping the na- 
tions of the world to find their own 
way to a society which recognizes 
these are, the 
traits the sum total of which in the 


the dignity of man 


body politic will determine the out 
come. 

And so we come back to the prob 
lem of education. The behavior of 
individuals is a function of their in 
telligence and character, and both 
are influenced by education. For rea 
sons outlined at the beginning of 
this essay that education must in the 
20th 


schooling. The education of the cit 


century go beyond formal 
izen in the field of world affairs is 
one facet, and a desperately impor 
tant facet, of the education of the 
members of a free society to exer- 
cise responsibility in all areas per- 
tinent to human behavior in civil 
ized groups. 

It is easy to prescribe more edu- 
cation in general; it is quite a dif- 
(Please turn to page 257) 
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Vital 
Part of Our Defense Effort 


A Report on a 


By EVERETT C, PRESTON 


Civil Defense Education 


And Our 


National Goals 


i = and other leaders in adult 
education throughout the U. S. have 
been constantly challenged at na- 
tional and state conventions, by ar- 
ApuLt LEADERSHIP and 
personal and organizational commu- 


ticles in 


nications to consider carefully our 
goals and programs in adult educa- 
tion in the light of 
problems and purposes. This dyna 


our national 
mic challenge will again be reflected 
in the theme and working program 
of the next Annual 
the Adult Education Association of 
the U. S. A., which will be held in 
Washington, D. C., our Nation's 
Capitol, during October, 1961. 

The preservation of the peace and 


Convention of 


our freedoms is a goal toward which 
each and every American must daily 
dedicate his mind, his heart and his 
financial resources in order to keep 
\merica Public opinion 
polls, the press, and the speeches of 


strong. 


our great leaders in business, gov- 
ernment and civil life, as well as 
the private conversations of the rank 
and file of our other citizens, place 
this goal foremost on our list of na- 
tional purposes. The determination 
and without 
plans and programs for their suc- 
cessful implementation is, however, 
futile. We must and 
means of accomplishment of our 


acceptance of goals 


have ways 


goals. 


— — ——————————————————— 


1 leader in the field of adult 


for many years, and a former president of 


education 


VAPSAE, Everett C. Preston is As- 
sistant to the Director, Civil Defense 
Education, Office of Education, Depart- 


ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


FEBRUARY, 1961 


This article describes a definite ac- 
tion program that has been recently 
organized as an important means of 
helping to prepare the people of our 
country to meet and successfully sur- 


vive disasters—natural, or man- 
made. This program of Civil De- 
fense Adult Education has been 


given support through the pamphlet 
published by the Adult Education 
Association of the U. S. A. entitled, 
Civil Defense for Adult Americans. 

Supporting bulletins emphasizing 
the continued importance of our lo- 
cal, State, and national educational 
civil defense efforts and programs 
have been widely distributed. They 
include: Disaster Protection Hand- 
hook far School Administrators, 
published by the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators; and 
School Boards Plan for Disaster 
Problems, by the National School 
Boards Association, Inc. Your per- 
sonal and under- 
standing and cooperation in the suc- 


organizational 


cessful advancement of this program 
are needed. 

Civil Defense Education is an im- 
portant and vital part of our total 
national defense effort. In the words 
of Dr. L. G. Derthick, former U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, “More 
than ever before it is imperative that 
each individual adult citizen of the 
United States be taught the effects 
of attack by modern weapons of war 
and the results of other disasters; 
the techniques of individual, family, 
and community survival; and the 
importance of acting and planning 
now. American education ‘on all 
levels must accept its full share of 


responsibility for teaching civil de- 
fense concepts to the general public. 
The Civil Defense Adult Education 
Program of the Office of Education 
was established to help the educa- 
tors of our Nation teach these prin- 
ciples through the on-going adult 
education programs of the States.” 


The Program in Operation 

This program was organized 
through an agreement reached by 
the Office of Education with the Of- 
fice of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion in December, 1958. The agree- 
ment provided for the delegation of 
responsibilty for the organization 
and administration of a Civil De- 
fense Adult Education Program to 
the Office of Education, working in 
cooperation with Chief State School 
Agencies throughout the country. 
The Civil Defense Education Sec- 
tion of the U. S. Office of Education 
was organized in March, 1959. Dur- 
ing a period of somewhat less than 
two the establishment 
of this section, remarkable progress 


years since 
has been made in the advancement 
of the program. Some of the high- 
lights of achievement follow. 

The program has been in actual. 
operation for one year in four initial 
States—Florida, Kentucky, Minne- 
and Contracts have 
been made by the U. S. Office of 
Education with the Chief State 
School Agency for the organization 
and development of the program. 
The State leadership works in co- 


— 
sota, Texas. 


operation with local school systems 
and cooperating organizations. Bud- 
get to provide for necessary State 
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school agency staff and facilities and 
local has 
been allocated to each of the four 
States. To date a total of over 2,500 
local certified CDAE instructors 
have been trained in these four pilot 
50,000 


the costs of instruction 


States and 
adults have 
hour and _ re- 
ceived a Certificate in Civil Defense 
Education, 


approximately 
ct mpleted the twelve- 


course of instruction 


The program has now been ex- 


tended to include three additional 
States—California, Louisiana, and 
Nebraska. Six new States will be 
added before June 30, 1961. This 
will mean that a total of thirteen 


States will be participating in the 
\dult Education Pro- 
gram. Eight additional States have 
desire to enter the 
program as soon as possible. Many 


Civil Defense 


indicated their 
other States have requested infor- 
mation concerning steps and proce 
dures in the organization of the pro- 
gram and have given evidence of 
desire to enter into it. 


Some Basic Policies 

May | call your attention to some 
of the basic policies and organiza- 
tional procedures in the program? 
It is an integral part of our on-going 
program of adult education for good 
citizenship in public and civic af- 
The 
CDAE is a basic one 


with the need for civil defense, na 


fairs. twelve-hour course in 


which deals 


tional, State and local plans of civil 
defense, and ways and means of sur- 
vival in case of biological, chemical, 
attack, 
natural and man-made dis- 
that 


basic 


and nuclear protection in 
case of 
asters. It is 
adults 


will 


expected 
take this 
continue in 


many 
who course 
their education in 
other areas such as home nursing, 


first aid, history and current events. 


Thousands of adults who enroll 
and complete CDAEFE courses will 
convey to many other persons in 


their homes, schools, organizations, 
essential facts 
and knowledge which they receive. 
Information obtained in the pro- 
gram will be given to additional hun 


and communities the 


dreds of thousands of American 
adults. During the 


conservatively 


past year, it is 
that be- 
tween a quarter and a half million 


adults have been reached. 


estimated 


238 


The CDAEP is closely related to 
our civil defense activities and pro- 
schools and colleges. 


gram in our 


It concerns local and State civil de- 
Through it 
parents and citizens may learn just 
what the schools are doing in civil 


fense organizations. 


defense to protect the children. They 
are taught what they personally can 
and should do to cooperate closely 
with the schools. In reverse, infor- 
mation concerning the proper pro- 
tection for children, as well as 
adults in the home and community, 
is given in the course so that teach- 
ers and school administrators like- 
wise may intimately know and co- 
operate with the total civil defense 
effort. 

The civil defense course is action 
oriented. It utilizes student partici- 
pation, 
films, slides, and audio visual aids, 


discussion, demonstration, 
as well as presentations by the in- 
structor and qualified consultants. 
Up-to-date ma- 
terials concerning disaster 


and 
fallout, 
risks and protection, shelters, local, 
State and national plans and _ back- 
ground knowledge of our current in- 
ternational situation are distributed 
without charge. The course is twelve 


information 


hours in length. Every effort is be- 
ing made to give quality instruction 
and every instructor is given a fif 
teen-hour instructor training course. 

A sound quality program of civil 
defense adult education operated as 
an integral and vital part of the com- 
munity’s adult program can bring 
many important benefits to the total 
on-going adult education program 
in a community or a State. In addi- 
tion, it provides insurance protec- 
tion against, and recovery from, dis- 
asters. I can name only a few of the 
values. You will doubtless think of 
others. 

Experience in the pilot program 
States of y, Min 
nesota, and Texas has demonstrated 
that the Civil Defense Adult Educa- 
tion Program may serve as an intro- 


Florida, Kentucky, 


duction of an adult education course 
in a vital area of citizenship educa- 
tion in a neighborhood, community 
or State that has had little or limited 
adult opportunities. 
Thus it may serve as an introduction 


educational 


to an expanded and more compre- 
hensive adult education program in 
many important areas. 


It may help to establish respect 
and appreciation for the total adult 
education program by providing 
service in a vital area of citizenship 
education. It may help to bring into 
closer cooperation many leaders in 
education, government, and industry 
who otherwise might have little or 
no concern with the adult education 
movement, 

It has brought important assets to 
those States operating the program 
in the nature of staff administrative 
and instructional personnel, and cur- 
State 
augment 


ricula national, 


and 


resources on 
that 
present resources and in many ways 


local levels can 
serve to strengthen them. State and 
local responsibility and initiative are 
stressed in the organizational and 
instructional 


program. Leadership 


and instruction resources for the 
program are derived from the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

Experiences and training derived 
from the organizational development 
and curriculum building effort in 
this program may at the same time 
supplement and contribute to other 
important areas of adult learning 

While the CDAEP does give pri 
attention 
survival in case of military attack, 


mary to protection and 
it also considers what to do in case 
of such disasters as floods, fires, tor 
nadoes, explosions, hurricanes and 
natural dis 
\ recent publication of the 
American Red Cross entitled The 
Fifties—A Decade of Disaster says 
that “the 1 
New Years Day, 1950, were years 


other man-made and 


asters. 


10 years that began on 


in which the forces of nature fought 
back against man and his physical 
and social sciences with greater ven 
and than 
in any other decade of modern re 


geance destructive force 
corded American Disaster.” 
Another important area of service 
that is being developed through the 
Civil Defense Education Section of 
the U. S. Office of Education, 
operation with State and local edu- 
cational leaders, is the Materials De 
velopment Program for use by the 


nN CoO- 


Secondary Schools. This program is 
designed to prepare instructional ma 
terials, test them in actual classroom 
situations, publish them, and encour 
age their nationwide distribution. It 
also requires that, collateral with the 
(Please page 263) 


turn to 
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Annual Programs 


Produce Fine Results 


By ORLIE A. H. PELL 


A Labor School On World Affairs 


| jocaL, labor leaders from more 


than a dozen different international 
unions in all parts of the country, 
and colleagues from Canada and the 
Philippines, came to New York re- 
cently to study together for a week. 
They discussed with experts the 
growing size and responsibility of 
the United Nations, the changing 
role of the Secretary-General, the 
meaning of events taking place in 
the Congo, the work of the I. L,. O., 
and the International Confederation 
and they 
supplemented their study with field 
trips to the United Nations itself. 


of Free Trade Unions; 


This was the seventh in a series 
of annual programs conducted by 
the American Labor Education 
Service, known as the U. N. School, 
or the School on World Affairs. Al- 
most 275 men and women carrying 
paid or volunteer responsibilities «in 
the labor movement in 
varied as California, 
North Dakota and 
are “alumni” of the school. 

This program from the 
usual “U. N. tour” or the two- or 
three-day “U. N. 
eral ways. In the first place the pe- 
riod of six days, the fact that all 
students live and have their meals to- 


states as 
Kentucky, 
Massachusetts 


differs 


seminar” in sev 


gether in a single headquarters and 
above all, the care that is given to 
achieving a unified, balanced pro- 
gram of appropriate speakers and 
informal discussions for the express 
purpose of stimulating thought 
these factors create an atmosphere 
of serious interest and concern for 
the issues discussed. 


In the second place the students 
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the Board of Directors of the American 
Labor Education Service and for many 
years was Publications and Research As- 
sociate of ALES. She received her Ph.D. 
in Philosophy from Columbia University 
and at one time taught Philosophy at 
Hollins College, Hollins, Virginia. She is 
at present the President of the United 
States Section of the Womens Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom. 
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are a carefully selected group. Each 
has attended previously some pro- 
gram on international affairs spon- 
sored by ALES or their own inter- 
national unions. They are mature 
men and women who have carried 
responsibility in their local or re- 
gional labor bodies and have the ap- 
proval, often the financial help, of 
their unions in coming to the school. 
They come, expecting to make good 
use of what they get from the ex- 
perience. 

There is evidence that the former 
students of the school have done just 
this. Their activities in their unions 
and in their communities have va- 
ried, of course, and only examples 
can be cited here. One student since 
his return has given talks on world 
affairs and has assisted a variety of 
groups in “programming, planning 
and arranging home hospitality for 
foreign guests.” Another tells us of 
his report to his union membership, 
of programs arranged through the 
\merican Association for the United 
Nations, a U. N. exhibit in public 
libraries, of newspaper articles, etc. 
Still another has participated in In- 
stitutes on International Affairs of 
his city’s labor hody in cooperation 
with the State University, and in 
small discussion groups of Central 
Labor Union preceding 
Indeed, it 
seems to us encouraging that many 
of the students have found oppor- 
tunity to work informally with their 
fellow union members to help them 
to realize the close relationship be- 
tween their everyday lives and the 
international issues of the day. One 
former student has had discussions 


delegates 
their regular meetings. 


of world issues with local union of- 
ficers, and during regular Steward 
Training classes; another has _per- 
Community 
Classes in his union to include ses- 


suaded the Services 
sions on international problems. 

If the students return to their 
unions and their communities with 
new conviction concerning the im- 


portance of world affairs it is be- 
cause the experience of the school 
has given them a new perspective. 
“Better “insight,” 
“broader view,” and “greater aware- 


understanding,” 


ness” are some of the terms used by 
former students to describe this ex- 
perience. 

Some of the factors that have 
gone into making the school what it 
is, have been mentioned, but an even 
greater factor is the quality of the 
teaching staff. Such men as Profes- 
sor Saul Padover of the New School 
for Social Research, and Professor 
(Zoodwin Watson of Columbia Uni- 
versity have served as Chairmen of 
the Faculty; such United Nations 
igures as Dr. Frank P. Graham, 
U. N. Representative for India and 
Pakistan, and Mr. Brian Urquhart, 
Under Secretary in the office of the 
Secretary-General, have participated 
in the program. Friends from other 
continents include His Excellency, 
\mbassador Habib Bourguiba, Jr., 
son of the President of Tunisia and 
the country’s Delegate to the U. N., 
Mrs. Agda Rossel, Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and _ Plenipotentiary, 
Permanent Representative to the 
U. N. from Sweden; and Mr. Jo- 
seph Odero-Jowi, Assistant Direc- 
tor, I. C. F. T. U. Labor College, 
in Kampala, Uganda. A number of 
labor leaders have participated in 
the school’s program as faculty, in- 
cluding George Guernsey, Assistant 
Director of Education, AFI.-CIO;: 
Bill Kemsley, Director, New York 
Office and Representative to the U. 
N. for the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions; and 
Victor Reuther, Administrative As- 
sistant to the VAW. 
Among other experts called upon for 
fields of competence 
Blakely, Vice- 
President, Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion; Mrs. Vera Micheles Dean, 
Editor for the Foreign Policy As- 


President, 


their special 


have been Robert 


sociation; Clark Ejichelberger, Ex- 
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How Community Development 


Evolved in American Universities 


[. was dusk in a tiny community 
hidden in the mountains of Virginia. 
\ jovial appearing man sat on the 
steps of a general store softly strum- 
ming a guitar. A small crowd gath- 
ered around him and finally one of 
the gathering said: ‘Tet me try that 
guitar.” Soon the whole group had 


ballads handed 


down from generation to generation. 


singing 


joined in 
After a while, the first player sug- 
gested that the whole community 
should get together for a songfest 
in the local school. His suggestion 
was greeted with enthusiasm and 
was carried out afterwards. 
\Vith mutual love of music as a base, 


soon 


these community meetings gradual- 
ly included such other common con- 
cerns as health, economic standards, 
and education. 

minstrel” who 
led this mountain community to con 


The “wandering 


sider its basic problems was em 
ployed by a university to do a full 
time job in providing this kind of 
leadership. 

In a small midwestern community 
late in the spring of 1955, over 500 
people filed out of the high school 
auditorium at 10 p.m. For the past 
three hours they had listened to 
committee recommendations and had 
participated in making decisions re 
lated to improving their town’s eco- 
nomic situation. This was the twen 
tieth in a series of consecutive weekly 
town meetings which included dis- 
cussion and action on almost every 
aspect of community life. It was a 
process initiated and staffed fulltime 
by university consultants. 

Variations of the two events just 
sketched may be seen today through- 


out the United States. Universities 


Bertis L. Jones, of the United Commu- 
nity Fund of San Francisco, presented this 
paper at the meeting of the Community 
Development Section of the Denver Con 
ference of AEA 


Oe 


The University and 


in Washington, New York, Utah, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Ne- 
braska, and many other states have 
employed workers to do a fulltime 
job of helping communities to help 
themselves. The questions to which 
the remaining part of this paper is 
“How did 
universities reach the decision that 
community development is their re- 
sponsibility ? Is community develop- 
ment a recent innovation in univer- 


addressed are as follows: 


sity programming, or has it always 
been recognized as a university func- 
tion? In short, what precedents exist 
for this type of university activity ?” 


Basic Principles 

A necessary first step in tracing 
patterns of community development 
evolvement is to pin down, at least 
in a broad sense, what it is we are 
trying to trace. To do this, I will 
propose a set of principles which 
seem to be agreed upon most in 
adult education literature as charac- 
terizing the community development 
concept. These 
follows: 


principles are as 


1. Changed attitudes in people are 
as important as the material 
achievements of 
projects (1). 


community 


The identification, encourage- 
ment and training of local 
leadership should be a basic ob- 
jective in any program (1). 
Activities undertaken must cor- 
respond to the basic needs of 
the community; the first proj- 
ects should be initiated in re- 
sponse to the expressed needs 
of people ‘eRe 

The geographic area included 
in a community development 
program must be small enough 
to permit a face-to-face rela- 
tionship of the citizens involved 
(2). 

Opportunity for full participa- 
tion by all citizens of the com- 
munity (3). 


6. Recognition that each aspect of 
community life is part of an 
integrated social unit and must 
be dealt with as such (3). 
There is intrinsic value in a pro- 
gram of self-help which permits 
community citizens to establish 
their own goals and work to- 
ward such goals through their 
own initiative (4). 

Community development should 

be viewed as an educational 

process in which a deliberate 

attempt is made to provide 
learning experiences for the 
citizens involved (5). 

Time is not allotted to me to ana- 
lyze the it iplication of these prin- 
ciples more than to say that various 
schools of community development 
thought tend to favor one principle 
or principles more than others. In 
addition, | should note that the prin- 
ciples generally seem to be process 
oriented. Irwin T. Sanders, in his 
book: The Community: An Intro- 
duction to a Social System, has clas- 
sified community development ap- 
proaches as process, method, pro- 
gram, and movement. When the 
principles as listed are scaled accord- 
ing to their agreement with Sanders’ 
classification, they seem to fall most- 
ly in the process category. 


Early Programs 

One of the first educational pro- 
grams in the United States with a 
community focus was The American 
Lyceum founded by Josiah Holbrook 
in 1816. Holbrook’s plan was based 
on forming study groups of “grass- 
roots” citizens to discuss in an in- 
formal fashion “. . . natural science, 
history, and community problems” 
(6). The spirit of the Lyceum is 
revealed further in a statement by 
Thomas Greene in 1828: 
. . the teaching facilities should 
be the community itself and so 
should lead to a better understand- 
ing of New Bedford . . . and 


“ 


Adult Leadership 
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The Community 


everyone will learn to know his 

fellow townsmen better and there- 

fore esteem them more. From all 
the divisions, ranks, and classes of 
society, we are to meet to instruct 
and be instructed. While we 
mingle together in these pursuits 

we shall remove many of the 
prejudices which ignorance or par- 
tial acquaintance with each other 

foster” (6). 

Thus, in the words of Frederick 
Rosentreter, “Holbrook looked be- 
yond individual advantage and saw 
within the framework of the Lyceum 
possibilities for developing commu- 
nity spirit based on democracy and 
mutual respect” (8). 

The Lyceum remained a vital force 
in American community life until 
about 1840. From then until 1861, 
it was identified chiefly as a lecture 
system, dying out entirely shortly 
after the Civil War (6). 

Considered alone, The American 
Lyceum would have little significance 
for the evolvement of community 
development. Its major contribution, 
however, was to provide a precedent 
for linking educational aims to in- 
volvement of grass-root citizenry 
around problems of community con- 
cern. The “spirit” of the Lyceum 
was, in turn, incorporated in the 
philosophy of Chautauqua which was 
later to play an important role in 
early university extension concepts. 
This genetic relationship was noted 
by Rebecca Richmond who wrote: 

“The Lyceum fulfilled its ap- 

pointed tasks in something like 

two generations. It flowered and 

it died, but it is credited with a 

valuable progeny. Our modern 

Chautauqua carries its blood in its 

veins, and in many respects their 

purposes and appeals were iden- 

tical” (7). 

Chautauqua, then, is important to 
community development as a vehicle 
for carrying the early Lyceum phi- 
losophy forward to university ex- 
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tension. A quick review of Chau- 
tauqua’s development will help to 
explain this relationship. 

Chautauqua began in 1874 at Fair 
Point on the shores of Lake Chau- 
tauqua in New York. The co-found- 
ers of the movement, John H. Vin- 
cent, a minister, and Lewis Miller, 
a wealthy industrialist, designed, in 
camp meeting style, a series of lec- 
tures, normal lessons, sermons, de- 
votional meetings, conferences, and 
recreation (9). 

This original course design quick- 
ly expanded into studies of a gen- 
eral culture nature. Thousands 
flocked each summer to Lake Chau- 
tauqua and carried their enthusiasm 
home. By 1900, thirty-one 
states had their own Chautauquas. 
The movement broadened its scope 


back 


to include correspondence courses 
and traveling orators among whom 
was William Jennings Bryan (9). 

Though Vincent thought of the 
individual as the target for his pro- 
gram, he emphasized practical train- 
ing for the individual so that he 
might meet the every-day problems 
of life. The Chautauqua circuit also 
brought a new stimulus to small 
communities resulting in an increas- 
ed awareness of the importance of 
the man-on-the-street in solving 
local Indirectly, there- 
fore, Chautaqua provided the oppor- 
tunity for the development of new 
local leadership through the avail- 
ability of home study, lectures, and 
literary materials. 


problems. 


Rise of Extension 

As far back as 
University had 
sity sponsored 


1816, 
offered — univer- 
lectures in addi- 
tion to its regular day classes. But 
a widespread interest did not develop 
until the English model of uni- 
versity extension was transplanted 
to America between 1880 and 1890 
(10). While there was rapid ac- 


Rutgers 


BERTIS L. JONES 


ceptance of the formal, academic lec- 
ture style of the English system, the 
United States was evolving its own 
unique contribution to university 
extension. 
soth James Creese (11) and AI- 
fred Lawrence Hall-Quest noted the 
role of The Lyceum and Chau- 
tauqua in the growth of the Ameri- 
can university extension system. 
Hall-Quest gave this description : 
“In America university extension 
can be traced to The American 
National Lyceum . and to the 
Chautauqua both of which 
organizations employed many of 
the features characteristic of uni- 
versity extension education” 
(12). 
The publication of a Prospectus of 
Chautauqua University Extension 
by Dr. Herbert Adams in 1889 had 
the effect of wedding the American 
system to the English model (12). 
It is also significant to note that 
William Rainey Harper, who later 
became President of the University 
of Chicago, and Richard T. Ely, an 
extension pioneer at the University 
of Wisconsin, were among 
responsible 


those 
for developing Chau- 
tauqua’s extension program (12). 

In 1892, William Harper, then 
president of the University of Chi- 
cago, proposed for the first time an 
administrative division of university 
extension incorporating both Ameri- 
can and English extension principles. 
His program soon lost support due 
to “academic pressures,” but in 1906 
the University of Wisconsin initi- 
ated a university extension program 
which enlarged on Harper’s pro- 
posal. 

With the assistance of Richard T. 
Ely and Louis E. Reber, University 
of Wisconsin President Charles Van 
Hise established an administrative 
division of university extension 
guided by the philosophy of carrying 
to the homes of the people the kind 
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of education they 


y want and need. 
Reber, who was appointed extension 
director in 1907, designed a program 
which could be categorized as fol- 
lows: (1) formal instruction, (2) 
debating and public discussions, (3) 
lectures and lyceum, and (4) general 
information and public welfare (13). 

Inherent in this breakdown, and 
particularly related to the last point 
concerning public welfare, is the 
basic foundation of the present-day 
concept of community development. 
Frederick Rosentreter observed this 
point when he stated: 

“University extension is a vital 

utilitarian concept whose history 

is one of constant reinterpretation 

and change. Historically, this vi- 

tality has been the product of the 

dynamics of extension-community 
relationships. Extension has been 
an active part of the community 
even as the community has been 

an active part of extension’’ (8). 

This close community-university 
extension tie-in was noted as early 
as 1894 in an editorial in the journal 
University Extension: 

we the extension lecturer oc- 

cupies a peculiar position wherein 

he can exert a steady and great 
influence in instructing and guid- 
ing the people toward political 

and social reforms” (14). 

In describing the purposes of com- 
munity institutes conducted by Wis- 
consin’s extension division in 1915, 
Van Hise came close to identifying 
current community development ob 
jectives : 

{Their purpose is] to bring 

to a focus the community con- 

sciousness upon its most pressing 
problems. The endeavor is to fit 
the program for this institute to 
two or three of the most press- 
ing problems of community, and 
produce such a vivid impression 
that permanent results may be 
seen in the community itself by 
taking up active measures for the 
solution of its problems under the 
inspiration and suggestions of ex- 
perts furnished by the extension 

division” (15). 

The philosophy formulated in the 
early days of Wisconsin’s extension 
program was to have wide influ- 
ence in the development of univer- 
sity extension throughout the Unit- 
ed States. Inherent in this growth 


were the community development 
principles stated earlier in this pa- 
per. But in the days of Reber, and 
Van Hise, the show in the main 
tent was still institution centered. 
The major concern was with coor- 
dination of extension activities at 
the local level. 

However, a steady growth in rec- 
ognition of community development 
principles can be seen through an 
analysis of National University E-x- 
tension Proceedings 
first published in 1915. I will pre- 
sent only the most important of the 
milestones in this evolvement. They 
follow: 


Association 


1915—The University of Wisconsin 

was already a leader in uni- 
extension when the 
first NUEA conference was 
held. The position taken by 
President Charles Van Hise 
on the importance of infor- 


versity 


mal community service was 
therefore of great significance 
in the adoption of this philos- 
ophy by other NUEA insti- 
tutions. 
1917—This year is important  be- 
cause of its negative effect 
on community service. With 
the United States entry into 


World War I, 


shifted from community or- 


emphasis 


ganization to citizenship ed- 
ucation. Although the em- 
phasis on community organi- 
zation stemmed mostly from 
administrative concerns, the 
acceptance by university ex- 
tension of a role of leader- 
ship and active interest in 
the community was closely 
related to the community de- 
velopment approach. 
1919—Recognition was given to the 
“human community.” This 
was an important step away 
from the attitude that a com- 
munity is a physical, geo- 
graphic area. 
1922—-Howard W. Odom presented 
the need for unification of 
the varied community serv- 
ices in university extension 
under a single rationale based 
on a democratic way of life. 
His concept of the communi- 
ty as a social institution pro- 
vided a fresh outlook on tech- 


niques needed to assist com 
munities. 

-From 1922 to 1935, univer- 
sity extension maintained a 
defensive attitude about in- 
formal service to communi- 
ties. The chief form of this 
service continued to be com- 
munity institutes and public 
information bureaus. A talk 
by Frank Debatin was a de- 
parture from this feeling. The 
clarity with which he spelled 
out the university’s obliga- 
tion for community develop- 
ment and his description of 
a community development 
worker surely had an influ- 


1935 


ence on university extension 
thinking. 
1948—The establishment of the 
; Community Organization 
Committee by the NUEA 
was an official endorsement 
of the importance of this 
field in university extension. 
It was the first step in a pe- 
riod of official and systematic 
study of the role of com- 
munity service programs in 
university extension. 


1955—The period between 1948 and 
1955 was marked by philo- 
sophic exploration and defini- 
tion of community service in 
university extension. A new 
era began in 1955 when the 
results of this exploration 
culminated in the establish- 
ment of a NUEA Division 
of Community Development. 
The period to follow will 
most likely focus on expan- 
sion of community develop- 
ment in university extension 
(16). 

Today a majority of NUEA in- 
stitutions sponsor community de- 
velopment activities, and many have 
separate departments with full 
time staff. The most common ad 
ministrative pattern is one with the 
community development program 
administered by university exten- 
sion. 

Agriculture extension is another 
major influence that cannot be ig- 
nored in considering the evolve- 
ment of the community develop- 
ment concept. Although not as di- 
rectly linked to community develop- 


(Please turn to page 264) 
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tesidential Adult 


Education Progresses At 


By OTTO G. HOIBERG 


THE SAUGEEN SEMINAR 


QO, the beautiful Canadian shore 
of Lake Huron, not far from the 
mouth of the Saugeen River, is a 
residential adult education center 
owned by the United Automobile 
Workers. Although used primarily 
for the training of union personnel, 
the center is occasionally made avail- 
able to others; and thus it became 
the site of the Fourth International 
Seminar on Residential Adult Edu- 
cation in mid-August, 1960. Previ- 
ous conferences of this nature had 
been held at Bryn Mawr in the 
United States (1955); at Bergen, 
Holland (1957); and at Tiengen, 
Germany (1959). 

Sponsors of the Saugeen Seminar 
were the Residential Adult Educa- 
tion Committee of the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education and 
the Resides.tial Adult Education 
Section of the A.E.A., U.S.A. A 
total of forty-eight delegates was 
in attendance at the week-long meet- 
ing, with seventeen from ten coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia, two from 
Australia, eighteen from Canada, 
and eleven from the United States. 

The Saugeen Seminar was unique 
in a number of respects. Only a 
general statement of purposes, for 
example, was issued prior to the 
conference. Toward the end of the 
week’s deliberations, as a phase of 
the evaluation process, the partici- 
fants were asked to reconstruct the 
specific goals of the planning com- 
mittee as they saw them; and it was 
in this connection that the Seminar 
goals were actually defined. Promi- 
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Denver conference. 
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nent among the objectives were the 
following: to foster a continuing 
working relationship among persons 
engaged in residential adult educa- 
tion the world over; to examine 
some aspects of social and technolog- 
ical change and to study the im- 
plications of these for the education 
of adults; to provide an actual ex- 
perience in residential adult educa- 
tion for the Seminar participants ; 
and to give an impression of certain 
theoretical and practical aspects of 
the evaluation process as applied to 
conference programs in Canada and 
the United States. The latter pur- 
pose was a direct outgrowth of a 
suggestion from European delegates 
at the Tiengen conference of 1959. 
Each delegate planning to attend 
the Saugeen Seminar had prepared 
a background paper relating to the 
general conference theme, as he saw 
it, and these were circulated to all 
participants in advance. 


The Seminar Program 

The Saugeen Seminar was divid- 
ed into four parts, all related and 
integrated. There was some differ- 
ence of opinion as to how well inte- 
grated and closely related they were, 
but the participants generally felt 
some degree of continuity through- 
out. 

The opening phase was designed 
to provide a ‘Portrait of Canada”’. 
Its purpose was to give forty-eight 
delegates from four corners of the 
globe a common experience upon 
which they could base their con- 
sideration of social and technological 
change and visualize its impact upon 
education for adults. Southern On- 
tario was a natural setting for a 
study of the latter topic because 
of the rapid transformation now 
under way from an agricultural to- 
ward an industrial social system. 
Some aspects of this were observed 
personally by the delegates through 
' two-day bus tour preceding the 
Seminar proper. 


The first strokes of the “Portrait 
of Canada” were made through a 
question and answer period led by 
a panel of Canadians concerning 
Canada’s geography, history, popu- 
lation, economy, and culture. The 
barrage of questions asked was so 
intense that the verbal answers had 
to be supplemented later by the issu- 
ance of a mimeographed “book of 
facts”. The Portrait was further 
developed by showing a film on the 
impact of mechanization and indus- 
trial change upon life in Canada, 
by a panel presentation on education 
in Canada, and by a magnificent 
evening session entitled “Canada in 
Transition — Sights and Sounds”. 
The latter was a colorful potpourri 
of poetry, song, painting, sculpture, 
the dance, brief talks, and snatches 
of color film—all woven together in 
masterful fashion to tell the story of 
“What is Canada?” 

With a vivid image of Canada 
thus before it, the Semmar turned its 
attention to the second major ele- 
ment of the program. This was 
centered about Dr. Solon T. Kim- 
ball, a cultural anthropologist from 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, who had prepared and pre- 
viously circulated a paper on “The 
Nature of Technological and Social 
Change”. 

Dr. Kimball stated that Darwin's 
Origin of Species had marked the 
end of the concept of the world as 
a stable, unchanging phenomenon 
and launched permanently the con- 
cept of an ever-changing society. He 
referred specifically to the change 
from agrarianism to industrialism 
and added that there are certain 
basic universal principles © which 
govern social change. He admitted 
that'scholars still haven’t identified 
these principles but noted that prog- 
ress is being made through scientific 
studies of many cultures. 

Dr. Kimball pointed out that 
cultural anthropologists use certain 
variables for macro-system analysis, 
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in situations where they are interest- 
ed in a society as a whole. Other 
variables are used in micro-system 
analysis, relating to smaller social 
systems like the Saugeen Seminar. 
He showed clearly how such analyti- 
cal tools could be employed by sub 
sequently applying them to certain 
social changes and adjustments in 
Sweden, Hong Kong, Cambodia, 
and France which had been de- 
scribed by four of the Seminar par- 
ticipants. 

The foilowing 


significant com- 


ments on the implications of social 


change for adult education in the 
United States were made by Dr. 
Kimball: “There was a time, even 
in the early part of the 20th cen- 
tury, when you got an education; 
then you went to work. No more in- 
accurate statement could be made 
Such an idea misses the 
very nature of our modern industrial 
society 


te day. 


the further requirement 
for an individual is .. . that he must 
expect to continue to pursue the 
new knowledge, the new skills, the 
new ways of doing things that the 
rapid changes in our society make 
necessary for those who are to re- 
main effective, producing members 
within it.” 

The third major part of the Sem 
inar consisted of four workshops ar- 
ranged by a representative steering 
committee in accordance with spe 
cific interests expressed by the del 
egates. One of these workshops 
dealt with the philosophy of resi- 
dential adult education. Attention 
was given here to major 
stressing the development of indi- 
vidual potentialities, recovery of the 


gt vals, 


spirit of community, releasing the 
energies of the whole man, dealing 
with central life problems, and 
learning habits. The 
residential education situation was 


establishing 


regarded as particularly conducive 
to the attainment of such goals be 
cause of its informal atmosphere ; 
the close relations 
which characterize it; the freedom 
of choice and the freedom to think 
and discuss 


inter-personal 


which prevail; the 
ready access to teaching resources ; 
and the “around the clock” nature 
of its educational process. Certain 
concerns, however, consid 
ered worthy of careful consideration 
by residential adult educators. 
Among these were the problem of 


were 


determining and making provision 
ior the widely ditterimg needs ot 
participants in any 

venture such as the Saugeen Semi- 
nar; the difficulty of overcoming the 
artificiality of a environ- 
ment; the danger ot overemphasis 
upon “togetherness”, resulting in 
undue pressure toward coniormuty ; 
and finally, the danger that a resi- 
dential adult education cu/t might 
eventually appear—a development 
which would be considered most 
unfortunate. 


mternational 


spe cial 


The second workshop gave its at- 
tention to matters of administration. 
Concerning teachers’ qualifications 
it was agreed that academic degrees 
per se were not necessarily signifi 
cant. More important were a posi- 
tive attitude toward continuing ed- 
ucation, experience with communi- 
ty groups, ability to work and mix 
with people, and common sense. 
The training of voluntary leaders, 
tt was felt, should be given further 
study. Considerable discussion cen- 
tered about the subject of teaching 
aids, with the Europeans stressing 
the importance of books and period- 
icals as compared to films and other 
audio-visual devices. Building de 
sign was considered in relation to 
the question of barners between 
teachers and students. Some dele- 
gates stressed the need for com- 
while 
others warned against possible ad- 


pletely free intermingling, 
verse effects of too much informali- 
ty. There was consensus that the 
furnishings of a residential center 
are important and that paintings 
and sculpture are helpful in creating 
a proper atmosphere. 

Method was the topic of the third 
workshop. It was agreed that the 
methods to be employed in any resi- 
dential situation should be governed 
by such things as the purpose and 
duration of the program, the nature 
of the group, and the staff and re- 
sources available. Ideas were ex 
changed on the advisability of struc 
turing programs in advance. Where 
the purpose is to present specific 
content, such practice was deemed 
essential; but consideration should 
otherwise be given to maintaining a 
fair degree of flexibility. In the case 
of the Saugeen Seminar, the steer- 
ing committee studied the program 
as it progressed and implemiented 


substantial alterations in accordance 
with the wishes of the group. 

Two schools of thought became 
evident 
of residential 


concerning the relation 
adult education to 
community development. One held 
that any given program could and 
should educate directly for social 
change. The Danish delegates, in 
particular, presented a_ different 
viewpoint. In the case of the folk 
schools of their country, no attempt 
is made to train students to become 
better farmers, laborers or co-Op- 
erators ‘directly. Such outcomes are 
indirect. 

The evaluation of methodology 
also was debated. There was no ob- 
jection to the idea of testing the 
methods employed, but certain haz 
ards were strongly expressed. It was 
pointed out that the real outcome 
of a residential experience goes be 
yond the mere accumulation of fac- 
tual information. An inner change 
is supposed to occur in the student ; 
and such change is exceedingly dif 
ficult, if not impossible, to measure 
objectively. An effort to measure it 
may, in fact, have adverse effects. 

The fourth workshop discussed 
the so-called Auman factor in resi 
dential adult education. Here it was 
concluded that the basic goal is to 
influence the student in a fundamen 
tal way, with particular reference to 
his philosophy of life, his interests, 
his personality, and his spirit of in- 
quiry. Once again the danger of sac- 
rificing individual liberty in favor of 
groupness was recognized. A reason 
able balance must be found, or the 
strength of residential education 
may well become a weakness. 


Evaluation 

The last two days of the Seminar 
were devoted to evaluation. The du 
ration of this final phase was justi 
fied by its twofold purpose. Not only 
was it designed to evaluate the Sem- 
inar, as such, but also to serve as 
a demonstration of evaluation tech- 
niques for possible use by the vari- 
ous delegates in their respective 
home situations. 

The first step in the evaluation 
process was a plenary session for 
orientation purposes. This was fol- 
lowed by small-group sessions 


wherein the following questions 


(Please turn to page 255) 
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A Case for 


By FREDERICK BREITENFELD, JR. 


Community Educational Television 


i word “education” is often 


misunderstood, and popular concep 
tions of the educative process sel- 
dom have to do with anything but 
classrooms, credits, assignments, 
texts and tuition. Actually, the Latin 
root of the word implies that to edu 
cate is to lead out: this leading has 
nothing to do with tools, methods 
or media. 

As applied to education, the word 
“liberal” has lost almost all mean- 
ing, and is practically vestigial in 
most popular contexts. To liberate 
is to free, and a liberal education, 
originally, connoted a leading out to 
freedom. The here 
had to do with the realm of ideas, 
and the concept was that the mind 
must be brought forth from the en- 
slavement of inability-to-select to the 
Miltonian market-place of 
ideas.” 


emancipation 


“free 


Technological advances, together 
with an era of specialization, have 
dictated that training is to take prec 
edence over education. The struc 
tures of institutions 
have changed during the past fifty 
years to accommodate the new pre- 


educational 


scription; now one usually chooses 
a “major” field of study no later 
than his sophomore or junior year in 
college, and in many cases schools 
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are organized to offer a full four 
years of discipline in one restricted 
area. Thus, the liberal arts, in their 
true sense, have all but disappeared. 

With these considerations, adult 
education is usually regarded as 
continued training in one or two 
fields of specialization. After it is 
agreed that crafts and hobbies are 
not legitimately part of the adult 
education concept, there remains the 
equally dangerous idea that voca- 
tional training and “personal 
achievement” are the goals of an 
adult program in education. 

John W. Powell writes: 

The vast job of schooling is 
well in hand, hugely organized, 
enlisting more and 
sources of college and university, 
high school and junior college, 
university extension and agricul- 
tural extension, industrial training 


more — 


and training in union skills, tech- 
nical and hobby schools and h- 
braries. The attention of educators 
has moved on to what now seem 
more pressing urges: the urge to 
liberal adult learning, to the en 
lightenment of men about their 
community problems, about their 
personal values, about the great 
world of ideas and arts.’ 

The “shift of attention” which 
Mr. Powell mentions is not to be 
classified as a phase or mere fanci- 
ful innovation in the minds of edu- 
cators. Instead, the concept of lib- 
eral adult learning is fast becoming 
the pivotal factor in the preserva- 
tion of American democracy. 

Plato suggested that democracy 
is a most dangerous social experi- 
ment. He contended that the burden 
of responsibility in such a govern- 
mental structure falls upon the in- 
dividual citizen, and that this re- 
quires that the public be enlightened, 
interested, and participant. Centur- 
ies after this suggestion, a democ- 


' John Walker Powell, Learning Comes 
if Age (New York: Association Press, 
1956), p. 34. 


racy is confronted with a most pow- 
erful threat, and if the democracy 
is to crumble, it will be due to an 
ignorant, apathetic and provincial 
citizenry. Through no amount of 
specialized skills can 
people be awakened to the danger. 
The answer is liberal education; 
that which will re-awaken the orig- 
inal fervor for the American ideol- 


ogy. 


training in 


A well known adult educator has 
said: 

In the years to come, perhaps 
in the next decade, we must ex- 
tend to our lower third, perhaps 
it is our lower one half, the ben- 
efits of our industrialized society. 
First, it is necessary in order to 
fulfill our faith. Second, it is nec- 
essary in order to do the job 
ahead of us.? 

We inherited the faith, though to 
a large degree we have ignored it 
recently, and as a result we have ob- 
ligated ourselves to do the job. 

Adult education is usually a sec- 
ondary function of various agencies. 
Mr. Powell reminds us that when 
institutions’ primary purposes are 
not liberal adult education, their 
staffs are not adult educators, and 
thus, “the real job of education for 
maturity is not getting done, and 
cannot be done in this fashion’”’.* 

As an example, John Dyer notes: 

A thorough study of the com- 
munity by the evening college un- 
doubtedly will lead to a reconsid- 
eration of its basic curriculum, 
for even a superficial look at exist- 
ing conditions in their relation to 
desirable norms raises doubts 
about many aspects of traditional 
course offerings and their attend- 
ant folklore.‘ 


2 Robert J. Blakely, Adult Education 
in a Free Society (Toronto: Guardian 
Bird Publications, 1958), p. 138. 

John Walker Powell, op. cit., p. 91. 

‘John Dyer, Ivory Towers in the 
Varket Place (Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.; Inc., 1956), p. 80. 
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Thus: 

You cannot build a coherent 
program of adult learning, a gen- 
uine plan or institution or serv- 
ice for adult intelligence, out of 
a chance collection of secondary 
functions, branching off from pri- 
marily non-adult or non-teaching 
agencies. Something new must be 


5 


added.’ 


Addition, Not Substitution 

Important is the fact that “some- 
thing new must be added,” not sub- 
stituted. With all its over-stated dis- 
advantages in relation to the learn- 
ing process, the addition of the new 
and powerful medium of television 
to adult education has already 
proven worthwhile. Television is 
thought of today as an industry, and 
as an entity encompassing all that is 
crass, deceptive and greedy. Com- 
mercial television is an industry, 
and undoubtedly follows promotion- 
al and money-making practices 
which are regarded as amoral, just 
as the same practices are followed 
in other profit-oriented enterprises. 
However, the community-sponsored 
station which has as its purpose the 
enlightenment of the public and the 
liberal education of adults is less 
active in areas of greed and profit 
than even colleges and universities 
which must resort to means of mak- 
ing money sometimes less pure than 
their stated transcendental aims (c. 
g., football, real estate deals, etc). 

Advantages of public service 
through television are often ignored 
in the blanket accusations against 
the medium as an adult education 
agency. However, the value of im- 
mediacy, the low per capita cost of 
coverage, and the ease and economy 
of film reproduction are important 
considerations. To the objection that 
since broadcasting is a one-way 
means of communication it tends to 
induce passivity in the listener,’ it 
has been shown that mental partici- 
pation can be induced in a television 
or radio audience.’ 


ihn Walker Powell, op. cit., p. 94. 

Hartley Grattan, Jn Quest of 
Knowledge, (New York: Association 
Press, 1955), p. 272. 

7 Franklin Dunham, Ronald Lowder- 
milk and Gertrude Broderick, Television 
in Education (Washington: United 
States Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, 1958), p. 21. 
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In support of television as a teach- 
ing medium, William Levenson and 
Edward Stasheff have written: 

Imaginative teachers have al- 
ways sought to utilize the re- 
sources of the community to serve 
the needs of the pupils. The first 
instructor to bring a printed page 

hundred 
years ago was probably regarded 


into a classroom five 
as a radical by his colleagues. 
True, it is almost natural to be 
suspicious of the unfamiliar, but 
it is likewise true that today’s in- 
familiar to- 


novation becomes 


morrow.” 

With specific application to adult 
education : 

Television is rapidly bringing 
new problems, new opportunities 
and new responsibilities to work- 
ers in adult education. Its educa- 
tional impact is being felt not 
only because it offers a new and 
challenging medium for instruct- 
ing our great body of adults, but 
also because its entertainment 
hold upon the masses is so great 
that other interests competing for 
their leisure time frequently come 
off a poor second.® 
It is by no means suggested that 

the electronic medium can do the 
job of adult education better than 
those institutions which are now en- 
gaged in doing part of it. Television, 
in the form of the community edu- 
cational station, does provide the 
important addition to those institu- 
tions, furnishing coverage not ob- 
tainable before, and being, by its 
existence, the headquarters for 
community adult education. 

Three successful community edu- 
cational television stations have been 
examples. Information 
was obtained by writing to the sta- 
tions in question, requesting infor- 
mation concerned with program- 
ming and financial structure. 


STATION I 
W TTW Channel 11 Chicago 


General Information 
In 1952 the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission set aside more 


chosen as 


* William Levenson and Edward 
Stasheff, Teaching Through Radio and 
Television (New York: Rhinehart and 
Co., 1952), p. 3. 

® Paul H. Sheats, Clarence D. Jayne, 
Ralph B. Spence, Adult Education (New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1953), p. 370. 


than 240 frequencies for use by edu- 
cational television stations. In Chi- 
cago, under the leadership of indus- 
trialist Edward L. Ryerson, leading 
cultural and educational institutions 
formed the Educational 
Television Association, which was 


Chicago 


and still is the parent organization 
for the television station. 

Channel 11 operates from studios 
in the Museum of Science and In- 
dustry, and its signal is comparable 
to the four commercial stations in 
Chicago, reaching 70 miles from the 
city. The Association’s executive di- 
rector is Dr. John Taylor, who took 
the job after leaving the United Na- 
tions Educational Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization as deputy-direc 
tor. W TT W is in its fifth year of 
service to the community of Chicago. 


Programming 

W T T W is on the air about fifty 
hours a week. Though the schedule 
varies with college vacations, broad- 
casting usually goes on from early 
afternoon until late evening. With 
community service programs making 
up a large part of the schedule, and 
general cultural and informative 
programs stressed, the material is 
educational in the broadest sense of 
the word. An associate in arts de- 
gree can be earned through the Chi- 
cago Board of Education’s City Jun- 
ior College, by taking W T TW 
courses for credit. (WT TW, in 
fact, was the first station in the coun- 
trv to offer a full curriculum leading 
to a junior college degree. ) 

Programs are aimed at children 
in the afternoon, and adults in the 
evening. In addition to live pro- 
grams emanating from the station’s 
studios, WTTW has access to 
films and several hours a week of 
top programs from educational sta- 
tions accross the country, as pro- 
vided by the National Educational 
Television and Radio Center. Chan- 
nel 11 has determined its monthly 
audience as one and a half million. 


Finance 

The operating budget of W T TW 
is increasing each year, and is pres- 
ently almost $800,000.00, but the 
station is able to pay a greater share 
of its expenses with each new bud- 
get. More than half of the money 
comes from reimbursements from 
production contracts with the Na- 
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tional Educational Television 
Radio center for Channel 11 pro- 
grams for national distribution, from 
the Chicago Board of Education for 
its college courses, and from video 
recordings of programs for other 
agencies arid organizations. Contri- 
butions are sought for the remainder 
of the necessary money, and these 
come from foundations, businesses 
and industries, and Chicago citizens. 
Within a number of years it is ex- 
pected that WT TW will be en- 
tirely self-supporting. 


STATION II 
KETC Channel 9 St. Louis 


General Information 

A non-profit, © community-sup- 
ported station, K EK T C was founded 
as a result of the Federal Communi- 
cation’s non-commercial frequency 
allocations. The St. Louis station 
was one of the first of its kind in the 
country, and was originally engaged 
in an evaluation program to deter- 
mine the exact place of television as 
an aid to education. In only a year 
and a half of operation, the station, 
in 1956, had enriched the St. Louis 
primary grades’ curriculum through 
direct school program service, pro- 
duced a record number of programs 
for national distribution through the 
National Educational Television and 
Radio Center, developed a new tele- 
programming concept for 
children at home, and had presented 
an excellent array of music, drama, 
art, and public affairs programs for 
its adult audience. Several college 


vision 


courses have been offered for credit, 
and a “College of the Air” is plan- 
ned, in which a complete two-year 
Arts curriculum would be 
offered as a joint project involving 
St. Louis University, Washington 
University and K E TC. 


Liberal 


Governing this non-profit enter- 
prise is the St. Louis Educational 
Television Commission—leaders in 
the fields of education, civic affairs, 
business and labor. The Executive 
Director is Dr. Arthur Compton, 
former chancellor of Washington 
University. 


Programming 

Education in the more formal 
sense is stressed by K E T C. Most 
of the daytime broadcasting is de- 
voted to in-school programming, and 
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yearly increase in utilization of this 
service is shown by area schools. On 
the university level, courses are pre- 
sented by the University of Mis- 
souri, Southern Illinois University, 
Lindenwood College and St. Louis 
University. Cross-accreditation 
among the colleges is 
through the station. 


possible 


The Emerson Electric Company 
has initiated a program in which em- 
ployees view science and mathemat- 
ics courses during working hours, 
and the experiment has been success- 
ful enough to cause widespread in- 
terest among other industries. 


Finance 

The operating budget is approxi- 
mately $350,000.00 a year, of which 
about $165,000.00 is paid by the 
schools of the area for television 
services, $15,000.00 by colleges and 
libraries for courses and programs, 
$65,000.00 as a result of contracts 
with the National Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center, and the 
remainder of $105,000.00 is in the 
form of contributions from corpora- 
tions and individuals. It is expected 
that the need for contributions will 
decrease. 

STATION III 

KQED Channel 9 San Francisco 


General Information 

KQED is the community-spon- 
sored educational television station 
for the nine-county area surround- 
ing San Francisco Bay. It broad- 
casts on Channel 9, as allocated by 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission in 1952. 

The station is owned and operated 
by a community corporation: The 
Bay Area Educational Television 
Association, whose governing board 
of twenty-three directors is elected 
by the general membership of the 
corporation. Membership in the As- 
sociation is open to all interested in- 
dividuals, associations, corporations 
and institutions. Minimum member- 
ship for individuals is ten dollars a 
year, for which the member receives 
the monthly program publication, 
KQED IN FOCUS. 
Programming 

While the size of the audience to 
any one of its programs is a mat- 
ter of consequence to KO ED, it 
does not measure success in terms of 


the familiar ‘audience ratings” of 
the popular entertainment programs. 
When comparisons are made, they 
are made with other means of reach- 
ing the same people with similar 
services (é. g., the classroom, con- 
cert hall, lecture platform). In these 
terms, KQED audiences are sig- 
nificantly large, and KQED esti- 
mates its cumulative audience at 
more than half a million. 

Within the framework of its pro- 
gramming policy of serving “seg- 
mented audiences,” K Q E D has of- 
fered a wide range of television fare. 
As arbitrarily sub-divided by the 
K OED staff, programming in- 
cludes the following types: 

Constructive Entertainment for 
Children 

Adult Programs that Teach 
Skills 

Cultural Entertainment 

Community Affairs 

Teaching Students by Television 

Finance 

Production contracts provide 43% 
of the income for K Q E D, and cor- 
porate and special gifts add 20%. 
The memberships are the most im- 
portant source of income in policy if 
not in per cent. Under this “volun- 
tary pay-TV” plan, KO ED view- 
ers are asked to pay ten dollars or 
more a year for the home-delivered 
program service. The present enroll- 
ment of KQED members, includ- 
ing individuals and families, and 
other entities, numbers 5500. Mem- 
bership income is augmented by the 
proceeds from the annual K Q E D 
Television Auction, traditionally 
staged in June of each year. This 
week-long affair, which is a local at- 
traction and community event, in- 
volves the auctioning of many thou- 
sands of dollars worth of donated 
merchandise. Membership and auc- 
tion income provides the remaining 


? 


37% for Channel 9 operation. 


—{ @ 


Among the things which I do not do 
under the name of June Danse is assist 
Kenneth King with the editing of Topics, 
for the Adult Education Association of 
Michigan; this blooper appeared in the 
“In the News” column of the December, 
1960, issue of AnuLt LEADERSHIP. 


James C. Dance, 


Community and Group Services, 
Detroit Public Library, 
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A Great Southern 


Institution Helps Meet a Need 


By DORA BYRON 


EVENING AT EMORY 


Max. years ago the old Southern 
colonel left his rocking chair on the 
magnolia shaded porch, if he ever 
sat in it at all. He joined a civic 
club, played golf, talked politics, and 
taught a Sunday School class. And 
today that Dixie citizen and his wife 
are keeping step with the national 
march of the aging “back to school.” 
meet this 
non-credit 
evening courses at Emory Univer- 
sity in Atlanta, where 8,000 adults 
(15,000 registra- 
tions) in the nine years of the pro- 


One place you will 


Southern couple is in 


have registered 
gram’s operation. One out of ten 
in this student group is 60 years of 
age or over. The older students take 
more courses, have better ‘attend- 
ance, and are more enthusiastic and 
more critical than younger students. 
\nd_ their 
with accepted older 


selections do not stay 
“interests” in 
music, art, writing, health, and re- 
ligion. The “60 and up” students 
do select courses in such areas, but 
they are also’ scattered liberally 
through “Introductory Greek”, 
“Russia Today”, “Existentialism”, 
“Canterbury “Astron- 
omy”. 


Tales”, and 


The adult program at Emory Uni- 
versity is the largest non-credit 
evening program sponsored by a 
private university in the State, and 
is one of the largest such liberal arts 
programs in the South. (About thir- 
ty classes meet one night a week, 8 
p. m. to 9:30 p. m., on a schedule 
of eight weeks. Fee: $10.00.) An in- 
formal study was recently made of 
students 
through questionnaires circulated on 


the program and of its 


Dora BYRON Assistant Director, 
Community Educational Service, Emory 


University 


a spot-check basis to 1,500 adults. 
The 450 questionnaires returned 
tabulated, and from 
those in the “60 and up” age group 


were replies 
were compared to replies from the 
total group. This was followed by a 
random sampling of interviews with 
older students. 

Although many of the results du- 
plicate similar and more thorough 
studies made elsewhere, they were 
of special interest to Emory, and 
may be worthy of attention. 

The older student was found to 
live closer to the campus where 
classes are held than the average 
student. It was shown that partici- 
pation of men is higher in the older 
age bracket than in the total group, 
41 per cent as compared to 32 per 
cent. The education level drops in 
the “60 and up” group with 16 per 
cent, as compared to a total of 11 
per cent, having only high school 
education or less. Although compar 
isons show the college graduate per- 
centage is almost the same in the 
“60 and up” and the total, there is 
a drop again in education beyond 
college, showing 22 per cent of the 
older group as against 33 per cent 
of the group as a whole. 

One of the most significant items 
in the comparison is how many of 
the non-credit evening courses the 
student has taken in the past two 
years. In the total group 47 per 
cent have taken only one course, 
while for the older segment this is 
34 per cent. Instead, the older stu- 
dents have taken two courses, three 
courses (28 per cent compared to 
14 per cent), and four courses. One 
executive has taken five in the two 
years; a consultant in forestry has 
taken three; and several added: “I 
have taken them from the beginning. 
I have lost count.’”” One book sales- 
man, age 60, wrote: “I have taken 
philosophy, literature, 
music, history, and geology, and 


psychology, 


wanted to take astronomy but the 
class was filled.” 

An unexpected reaction is noted in 
relation to television. Emory offered 
three early morning short courses 
on local television 
stations last year, “Georgia His- 
tory”, “World Religions”, and 
“Plant Biology”. Although it had 
been thought that such once-weekly 
TV courses would appeal to older 
persons who might find it difficult 
to attend campus classes, the survey 
shows slightly Jess interest in the 
“60 and up” group than in the total 
group. (Of course, the survey was 
mailed only to students who have 
been attending the evening classes, 
so they were physically able to do 
so.) Many indicate they had not 
known about the courses, but some 
also replied, “have no TV”, “seldom 
watch TV at that hour”, and “don’t 
like TV”. This lack of response to 
TV could mean that the motivation 
of coming together in a class is espe- 
cially important to the older citi- 
zen. The suggestion that classes be 
smaller comes more often from the 
older group, too, which would be 
in line with a desire to make new 
contacts and friends through such 
smaller classes. 


(commercial ) 


In evaluating Emory’s courses the 
total group and the older group 
make similar comments with more 
appreciation and enthusiasm  ex- 
pressed by the latter. 

In suggesting new courses the 
two, again, indicate about the 
same interests, although the older 
group gives an edge to history, re- 
ligion, and general cultural topics. 
The leading requests from those “60 
and up” were for more courses in 
current events and modern prob- 
lems, and one lonely voice called 
for: “Politics with a Southern view- 
point, please”. There was a notice- 
able lack of requests for the lighter, 


(Please turn to page 262) 


Adult Leadership 
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THE SOCIAL WELFARE FORUM 

1960 Official Proceedings, 8th Annual 
Forum of the National Conference on So- 
cial Welfare, published by Columbia 
Univ. Press, New York, 1960, 271 pp., 
$5.00. 

The sixteen addresses contained in this 
volume beginning with “Our Small 
World” by Chester Bowles and conclud 
ing with “Aid to Dependent Children: 
the Nation’s Basic Family and Child Wel- 
fare Program,” cover in broad guage the 
problems, needs and opportunities for 
health, education and welfare service in 
the decade ahead. 

Interwoven with discussions on the 
family, mental health, urban renewal and 
social work is the vital thread of adult 
education and its importance in Ameri- 
ca’s future. Perhaps in no address was 
the dramatic importance of a sound edu- 
cational endeavor brought more _ force 
fully home than in Walter Heller's “An 
Economic Prognosis for the 1960's.” He 
listed as the most important element of 
all in developing a positive program for 
economic growth an increased invest- 
ment in human beings, not only as ends 
in themselves but as our most effective 
means of speeding advances in technol 
ogy and productivity. Said Mr. Heller, 
“On the basis of the searching studies of 
economic growth, the leading private eco- 
nomic research organization in the U. S., 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, has concluded that while the role 
of tangible capital investment in raising 
labor productivity is important, it has not 
been the dominant force. The large and 
growing investments in education, sci- 
ence and technology, in building up the 
stock of human capital have been even 
more important.” 

GLENN S. JENSEN. 
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ADULT EDUCATION IN CANADA 


Edited by Father Andre Renaud. Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, Canada, 1960, 
81 pp., paper. English and French text. 

Perhaps the most significant features 
of adult education in Canada are its ex- 
treme diversity, its presence in practi- 
cally every settlement, and its apparent 
lack of co-ordination and _ continuity. 
These characteristics are explained, as 
stated in the introduction of Adult Edu- 
cation in Canada, by the varied geo- 
graphical context of the country. For not 
only is each regional community faced 
with different socio-economic problems 
but it also possesses different traditions, 
social structure and institutions. Thus, 
people interested either in the solution of 
community problems or in the acquisition 
of new ideas and techniques have had to 
use their imagination in seeking formulas 
that would best fit their particular cir- 
cumstances. Another important factor is 
the diversity of culture and _ religion 
among the social groups that make up 
the Canadian nation. Many developments 
found in English-speaking communities 
do not have their counterpart in French 
Canada and vice versa. 

Such a variable system of adult edu- 
cation requires of its leaders great in- 
genuity in co-ordination and content as 
well as constant modification of methods 
and practices. 

A final characteristic of adult educa- 
tion in Canada is the ever more impor- 
tant role of volunteer workers and the 
increase in their number as well as the 
expanding group of full-time specialists 
in this field. There are now thousands 
of unpaid practitioners, from citizenship 
conveners in national organizations to 
chairmen of local study groups. And at 
the same time, as governments, school 
boards, universities and national associa- 
tions undertake to meet more adequately 
the educational needs of their constituents, 
more full-time professionals are coming 
into the field. This book, published in co- 
operation with the Canadian National 
Commission for UNESCO and the Ca- 
nadian Association for Adult Education, 
offers a resume of the various approaches 
to the education of adults in Canada. It 
is informative and important. 


THE DIMENSIONAL STRUCTURE 
OF TIME Together with 
THE DRAMA AND ITS TIMING. 

By Irvin Morgenstern. Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 15 East 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 174 pp. $3.75. 

The Dimensional Structure of Time 
is an effort on the part of Mr. Irvin 
Morgenstern to demonstrate that the 
abstract concepts of action, reality, time, 
and evolution should actually be con- 
sidered as parts of one dynamic process, 
different only as approached from differ- 
ent angles. In this book, the author 
searches out both the terms and abstract 
structure of this process, analyzing as 
he does so space-time, relative time, 
action, evolution, sense-perception, and 
critical judgment—fitting these topics 


into an integrated series of the several 
subprocesses that go to merge finally into 
one vast cosmic process known variously 
as time, evolution, and reality. Time, 
says Mr. Morgenstern, does not develop 
along straight unbroken lines. It is not 
propagated in lines at all but shows a 
general quickening, germinating action 
i every direction at once. It is not mere 
duration or coexistence. It is three- 
dimensional and more—a_ pattern of 
many basic processes expanding dy- 
namically, working in and through each 
other to generate new and wider temporal 
processes, further dimensions of time. 
The author carries these theories into 
a discussion of time elements in the 
drama in the second half of his book, 
The Drama and Its Timing. He believes 


“Send Me A Man 
Who Reads!”’ 


READER’S DIGEST 
EDUCATIONAL EDITION 


belongs in your adult 
education program 


Each issue contains a 24-page 
insert of exercises carefully de- 
signed to help adults increase 
reading comprehension and rate, 
vocabulary and ability to think. 


Recommended for—c ourses, 
classes, groups, individuals in 
Reading Improvement, Vocabu- 
lary Expansion, Increasing Read- 
ing Speed, Remedial Reading, 
Language Laboratory, Reading 
Clinic, Elementary and High 
School Equivalency Preparation. 


FOR ADULT PROGRAMS IN 


University Evening Colleges 
Public Schools 

Churches 

Junior Colleges 

University Extension 
Credit Unions 

Libraries 

Labor Unions 

¥s 

Men’s and Women’s Clubs 
Correctional Institutions 


SPECIAL ADULT EDUCATION 
OFFER— 


12-month subscription sent to 
user's home—$3.00, 


For Groups: 10 or more subscrip- 
tions sent to school address—$2.00 
each. 


Order from 


DEPT. AL, EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
READER'S DIGEST SERVICES, INC. 
PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 
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Barnes & Noble 


the widest range of home-study 


information in convenient, 
inexpensive paperbacks 


These famous paperbacks, 
long popular with college 
students and professors, are 
now widely recognized as 
basic self-teaching tools for 
adult home study. In clear, 
concise, easy-to-use form 
they provide all the necessary 
information on subjects rang- 
ing from the arts, business, 
languages, and science to 
games, skills, and leisure time 
activities. 

Wherever books are sold, 

or write for complete list 


C ON¢ p 
Barnes & /Noble 
Educational specialists since 1873 
105 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 


Shakespeare to be the playwright who 
most successfully handles time to create 
living three-dimensional characters in 
his drama. The timing of any and every 
interval in a play, is to be recognized 
as a function of the basic structure of 
that play, whether tragedy, drama or 
comedy. Correct structure of the drama, 
says Mr. Morgenstern, is implicated in 
a clear understanding of the nature of 
time, of timing. 


AMERICAN STRATEGY FOR THE 
NUCLEAR AGE 

Walter F. Hahn and John C. Neff, 
editors. Anchor Books, Doubleday & 
Company, Inc., Garden City, New York, 
1960. 455 pp., $1.45, paper. 

Since quite probably one of the most 
fundamental questions before mankind 
today is “Will the globe be dominated 
by communism or will it, in its diverse 
ways, achieve freedom?” the formulation 
of a national strategy has become the 
urgent concern of everyone—for only an 
informed public can muster the energy 
and determination needed to win the 
global struggle with communism and 
master forces designed to defeat both 
freedom and ultimately, civilization itself. 

Some aspects of this struggle, con- 
sidered in chapters of American Strategy 
include the changed global environment, 
the nature of the enemy, the scope of 
the military challenges confronting us, 
and specific courses of action to aid in 
winning this struggle. The book is an 
outgrowth of the first National Strategy 
Seminar for Reserve Officers, held at 
the National War College, Washington, 
D. @, in July, 1959. It contains edited 
versions of many of the addresses pre- 
sented there, as well as the writings of 
other authorities which have appeared in 
various magazines, journals, and books 
during the past ten years. 


SATURDAY SCIENCE 

By scientists of the Westinghouse Re- 
search Laboratories. Edited by Andrew 
Bluemle. E. P. Dutton & Company, 
300 Park Ave., South, New York 10, 
V. Y. 333 pp. $5.95. 

Saturday Science comprises a series of 
lectures first presented in 1957 as part 
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of the Westinghouse Science Honors 
Institute, a program designed to acquaint 
scholastically gifted high school seniors 
with some of the more dynamic aspects 
of science. Under the program, a group 
of 200 outstanding seniors selected from 
nearly 100 high schools in the Pittsburgh 
area were Saturday morning guests of 
the Westinghouse Research Laboratories, 
where they attended lectures and demon 
strations given by leading research 
scientists. The varied range of the 
lectures included discussions of light, 
electrons, and crystals; atomic nuclei 
and radioactivity, microstructure and 
heat treatment of metals, inhuman arith- 
metic, and modern analytical methods. 
A portion of this interesting and highly 
readable collection of lectures is to be 
used in Lab 30, a series of educational 
television programs produced by the 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Company. 


THERAPY THROUGH 
HORTICULTURE 


By Donald P. Watson and Alice W 
Burlingame. The Macmillan Company, 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
1960. 134 pp. $4.95. 

Horticulture is a great green carpet 
that covers the earth, upon which in- 
dividuals of all races, religions, ages, 
and training may walk together. It is 
Mother Nature herself under whose 
warm covering the good earth nestles. 
It is a great force for peace on earth 
and good will toward men. Long valued 
and appreciated in older civilizations for 
what it can do to satisfy the physical, 
mental and spiritual needs of man, 
horticulture has only recently grown to 
full stature in the United States as well. 

Horticultural therapy is a technique 
which can be used to supplement the 
existing forms of therapy to improve 
physical and mental well-being. Interest 
in a_ horticultural project can be de- 
veloped at home, in a garden school, or 
park—anywhere that plants will live and 
grow. This therapy is not limited to the 
psychologically disturbed or for those 
confined to bed. Active people who sud- 
denly find they must curtail their work 
routine for reasons of health will find 


horticulture a rewarding venture for their 
new leisure hours. 

This book is designed to emphasize the 
importance of horticulture in the field 
of therapy. It is the first of its kind 
and presents a year-round horticultural 
therapy program of projects. It describes 
how these programs can be _ initiated, 
their purposes and how they can be 
adapted to various types of disabilities. 

Garden club women have shown in- 
terest in participating in horticultural 
therapy projects wherever they are need- 
ed. This book discusses in complete de- 
tails the problems, procedures and _ re- 
wards of this phase of gardening 


THE AGING AMERICAN. AN 
INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL 
GERONTOLOGY AND GERIATRICS 


By Milton L. Barron. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 432 Park Avenue, 
South, New York 16, N. Y. 1960 
269 pp. $5.75. 

About one-tenth of the population of 
\merica is sixty-five years of age or 
older and this ever-increasing group is 
creating an urgent problem which must 
be dealt with now. The need for the 
study of and the dealing with the prob- 
lems of the aging American is one of 
the most crucial of this decade. 

Improved nutrition, wonder drugs, 
wide-spread medical care and_ better 
education for more citizens have all 
combined to give man a longer and 
healthier life. This extended life span 
combined with a high birth rate has 
created a situation which demands ac- 
tion. From 1650 to 1950, the world’s 
numbers multiplied by five, and United 
Nations specialists predict a rise of two 
and a half times again between 1950 and 
2000. A great number of the people in 
this population rise are going to fall 
into the over-sixty-five group. This group 
is increasing more rapidly in proportion 
to the total population than any other 
segment, especially in America. 

How are we to make a happier and 
more effective way of life for the aging 
American? Their problems range from 
job discriminations because of age, in- 
adequate incomes, chronic diseases, limit- 
ed educational background, to the lack 
of “something to do”. The older person 
who has led a useful and active life is 
no longer content to spend his time in 
a rocking chair. Many still wish to lead 
constructive, meaningful lives and many 
of the obstacles standing in their way 
can be eliminated if their problems are 
recognized as needing study and solving. 

Church groups must recognize and fill 
the needs of their aging members, both 
spiritual and practical. Most churches 
of all faiths are doing much work with 
this group in providing companionship, 
recreation, spiritual counseling, and the 
opportunity of active participation in the 
rites of the worship service. 

The book gives reports on American 
social services to orrect, control and 
prevent the problems of aging. These 
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services vary from state-aided housing 
projects and health insurance plans to 
golden age recreational clubs and private 
institutional care. From firsthand obser- 
vation, Professor Barron, compares and 
contrasts these programs with services 
provided in western Europe. 

In The Aging American the reader is 
introduced to gerontology—the 
study of the aging and their problems— 
and social geriatrics—the science of treat- 
ing the medical, psychological, and socio- 
logical problems of the aging. The issues 
treated here will give insight into the 
recognition and solving of many of the 
problems of the aging. 


1961 YEARBOOK OF AMERICAN 
CHURCHES 

Twenty-ninth Edition, Dr. Benson Y. 
Landis, Ed., National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A., 475 
Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y., 
314 pp. $5.95. 

This is the 29th issue of the Yearbook. 
The information assembled is presented 
in the form of directories, statistical 
tables, and historical annals. The Direc- 
tories include national cooperative organi- 
zations, religious bodies, state and local 
councils, seminaries, colleges and univer- 
sities, religious periodicals and service 
agencies. The Statistical and Historical 
section contains the latest information 
on membership, religious education, cler- 
gy, finance, trends, church developments, 
the scriptures and depositories of church 
history materials. 


social 


GLENN S. JENSEN. 


HOME STUDY COURSE FOR 
CIVIL SERVICE JOBS 

By David R. Turner. Arco Publishing 
Co., 480 Lexington Ave., 1960, New 
Vork 17, N. Y. 314 pp. $4.95. 


LEARNING TO FLY 

By John H. Holland, Holt, Rinehart 
& Winston, Inc., 1960, New York, 256 
pp. $5.00. 


LEARNING TO WORK WITH 
THE AGED 

A report of a five-year demonstration 
project on a generic field work place- 
ment in a day-center for older persons, 
which took place from 1954-1959. By 
Eileen M. Lavine, published by William 
Hodson Community Center for Older 
Persons, Tremont, Third Avenue, the 
Bronx 57, New York, Soft cover. 


PLANNING FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ADULT EDUCATION 

Bulletin No. 428 1960, Dept. of Public 
Instruction, Lynn M. Bartlett Superin- 
tendent, Lansing, Michigan, 34 pp., soft 
cover. This bulletin constitutes the rec- 
ommendations and suggestions of a com- 
munity education committee which 
worked nearly two years in developing a 
platform on which public school adult 
education in Michigan could thrive and 
gain support. All adult educators should 
read it. 


FEBRUARY, 1961 


RESOURCES—A-V 


THE WORLD OF HELEN KELLER 

l6mm., B & W, Sound, 13% min., 
Harvest Films, 90 Riverside Drive, New 
York 24, N. Y., rental. 

Narrated by Katherine Cornell, who 
also appears in it, this film commemo- 
rates the 80th birthday of one of the most 
famous women of the century. Miss Keller 
is seen in her home and on trips abroad 
in the service of the blind of many nations. 
The observance of her 80th anniversary 
at the United Nations is featured. 


SOIL CONSERVATION PAYS 
l6mm., Color, Sound, 18 min., Federal 
Reserve Bank, Chicago, rental. 
Importance of the proper use of land as 
basis for prosperity in rural areas, and its 
impact upon extension of credit by country 
banks and business. 


A DAY AT THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK OF CLEVELAND 

lomm., B & W’, Sound, 22 min., Federal 
Reserve Bank, Chicago, rental. 

Guided tour shows daily operations. For 
banking students and bank employees. 


GOLDEN LINK 

l6mm., Color, Sound, 17% min., MFA 
Insurance Companies, Columbia, Mo. 

The story of insurance from first 
records of Chinese merchants to present 
is told as a mural is painted dealing with 
the subject. The art phase is also devel- 
oped in detail. 


YOUR MONEY’S WORTH 

l6mm., Color, Sound, 38 min., Federal 
Reserve Bank, Chicago, rental. 

Federal Reserve Bank official explains 
nature of money, and its role in inflation 
and deflation cycles. 


WHERE WERE YOU? 

lo6mm., B & W, Sound, 30 min., Ford 
Motor Company, Motion Picture Dept., 
Dearborn, Mich., free loan, sale @ $35. 

Behind the scene story of American 
politics; how a small minority is able to 
dominate primary and eventually general 
election results through operation of party 
machinery due to the apathy of the mass 
of the American voters, 


MORE THAN WORDS 
lomm., Color, Sound, 14 min., Henry 
Strauss Productions, 31 W. 53rd St., New 
York 19, N. Y., $185, rental $17.50. 
Cartoon presentation of verbal and non- 
verbal communication dynamics. 


HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH 

l6mm., Color or B & W, Sound, 26 
min., Broadcasting and Film Commission, 
National Council of Churches, 475 River- 
side Dr., New York 27, N. Y., $240 or 
$160, rental $12 or $8. 

Rajkumari, noted Indian leader, ex- 
plains the Asian Christians’ one-church 
concept as exemplified in various joint 
mission activities. Produced cooperatively 
by 12 denominations for the interdenomi- 
national foreign missions study theme 
(1960-61) “Into All the World Together.” 


SECRET OF FREEDOM 
lomm., B & W, Sound, 60 min., Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 16th 
St.. N.W., Washington 6, D. C., $100. 
Archibald MacLeish tells about the 
defeat of a school bond issue in a typical 
American town. 


A UNITED NATIONS FILM 


“Men build. Men destroy. Sur- 
viving men build again. Some- 
times there is no survival.” 


POWER AMONG MEN is a film that 
deals with the ideas and purposes of 
the more than 90 countries that com- 
prise the United Nations. It is a vivid 
portrayal of man's awesome powers: 
the power to build; the power to 
destroy. How has he used these forces 
in the past? How will he choose to 
use them in the future? 


Available in 16mm 90 minute and 
46 minute discussion version, in 
color or black and white. Write 
for brochure. 


LOUIS de ROCHEMONT ASSOCIATES 
FILM LIBRARY 


267 West 25th Street, Dept. AL 
New York 1 
ORegon 5-5330 
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The Role of University Extension 

The National University Extension As- 
sociation has a writing team engaged in 
preparing a “position paper” on Exten 
sion to be used as the basis of wide spread 
discussion at its annual meeting next 
spring. Since the NUEA consists of both 
public and private institutions, with some- 
what diverse interests, the writing team 
g to find a broad common ground 
of program interest in the field of “higher 
adult education.” 

The Council on General Extension of 
the Land Grant Association has a writing 
team at work, also, developing a “posi- 
tion paper” in terms of the special in- 
terests and problems of the land grant 
and state universities. The two papers, 
while basically similar, will inevitably 
contain differing emphases. 

After extensive discussion, the NUEA 
writing group has outlined seven broad 
program areas with which, in its judg- 
ment, University Extension must be con- 
cerned in the years ahead. These program 
areas are: 

1. Education for adults whose regular 

academic program has been inter- 
rupted. 


is seek 


2. Professional and post-graduate edu- 


cation. 


~~ 


. Citizenship training for civic literacy 

and public responsibility. 

4. Opportunity for learning throughout 
life for cultural, intellectual, physical, 
and emotional growth. 

ation. 

6. Preparation for and enjoyment of re- 

tirement years 

. Problems of urbanization and com- 

munity development. 

Additional suggestions should be made 

to L. H. Apotpnson, Dean of I 

University of Wisconsin 

National Goals 
The report of the President’s Com- 

mission on National Goals, states in part, 

‘The democratic process functions only 

when the individual accepts his full re 


5. Family life ed 


~ 


2xtension, 


sponsibility as a citizen by forming con- 


idered opinions on public policy and by 


FECOWWS 2.2 


active participation in the choice of public 
representatives . . . the development 
of the individual and the nation demands 
that education at every level and in every 
discipline be strengthened and its effec 
tiveness enhanced. . . . Adult education 
should play a vital role, stressing a 
ughout 
life.” An abridgement of the report has 
been published by FACTS on FILE, 
Inc., 119 W. 57th St.. New York 19, 


and single copies are available for 2 


new emphasis on education thr 


é 
The complete report is published under 
the title, “Goals for Americans” by 
Prentice Hall, N. Y. 372 pp. $1.00 


Minnesota Elects Officers 
The Minnesota Adult Education As 


} } 


sociation recently elected the following 


officers for 1961: President, RoLanp 
\BRAHAM, University of Minnesota, Min- 
; Secretary, Mrs. Exiiort Kova- 
sor, St. Paul; Treasurer, Miss Prisca 


1 


Rucc, Public Schools of St. Paul. 


neapolis ; 


Pittsburgh Plate Official to Serve 

Ropert B. Burr, manager 
and development, for the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., has been named as one 


t training 


of six consultants representing industry, 
labor and the public to serve on a 
recently organized consultative group 
which will review the Federal Govern- 
ment’s role in the field of training. The 
mission of the group is to assess the 
problems of training from the broadest 
viewpoint, with specific emphasis on the 
role played by the Department of Labor, 
especially through its Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship and Training 


Education Director 

The Student International Travel As 
sociation is looking for an educational 
director. Their requirement: “An edu- 
cator with some sales incentive and 
imagination.” If i ed write NAEB, 
Dupont Circle Washington 6, 
Dp. <. 


Michigan Coordinating Council 
E. J. Soop, Dean of Extension at the 
University of Michigan, has an imy 
tant and informative article in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan School of Educa 
tion Bulletin for November, Vol. 32, 
titled, “Th Michig Coordinating 
Council of State College Field Services.” 
The article deals particularly) 


y with the 
progress and plans for implementation of 


a system of cooperation and coordination 
among all state institutions of higher ed 
\cceptability and 
transfer of credits, cross enrollments, re- 


ucation in Michigan 


porting formulae, and the use and pay- 
ment of faculty members are a few of 
the items now under study by the Co- 
ordinating Council 


FAE Grants 

The Bulletin of the American Associa- 
tion of Fund-Raising Counsel announced 
last month that the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation recently gave $300,000 to Great 
Books Foundation, $251,365 to American 
Foundation for Continuing Education, 
and $100,000 to the Area Educational 
Television Foundation. 


Council for Research in Education 
Meeting 

The Council for Research in Educa- 
tion, a non-profit council organized to fa 
cilitate inter-disciplinary cooperation and 
scientific approaches in seeking solutions 
to educational problems, held its second 
meeting in Washington, D. C., January 
25, 1961. Howarp McCriusky, Chairman 
of AEA’s Research Committee repre 
sents AEA on the Board of Directors of 
CRE 


Clerical Salaries 

The 1960 clerical salary survey of 
the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation reported the average weekly 


salary of clerks in the U. S. to be $73.00 


State Libraries Active in Education 
for Aging 

Miss Vircinta Owens, Field Libra 
rian, Okahoma State Library, Oklahoma 
City, has just completed a survey report 
for the Adult Services Divisior 
library service to the aging population 
Thirty-seven states responded to the 
questionnaire sent out by Miss Owens 
and results showed that 26 state library 


on 


agencies were actively involved in plan 
ning for the White House Conference on 
\ging. “The stimulus in planning for 
the conference has been great in many 
states,” said Miss Owens, adding “It 
remains to be seen whether the effects 
are long lasting.” 


New English Bible 

1961 marks the 350th anniversary of 
the publication of the King James 
Version of the Bible and it will also 
mark the birth of a new _ translation, 
‘The New English Bible.” The transla- 
tion into current English from original 


Hebrew and Greek was undertaken by 
major Protestant Churches of the British 


Isles. 


Highlander 

During the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1960, Highlander Folk School, 
Monteagle, Tennessee, received more 
than $72,000.00 from individual contribu- 
tions. This amount is nearly double that 
of the previous year. Mrs. SeprTiMa 
CLARK of Highlander was elected to the 
chairmanship of the AEA Rural Adult 
Education Section at the annual con- 
ference in Denver. 


NSBA 

“Responsible School Boards provide 
educational leadership” will be the theme 
for the National School Board Associa 
tion Convention in Philadelphia, May 3-6, 
1961. 


Adult Leadership 


ay 
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Hull House Training Center 

The National Training Center at Hull 
House, Chicago, opened in September 
to meet the need for specialized short 
courses and conferences to supplement 
the professional education provided by 
schools and universities, for more than 
1500 professional workers of the country’s 
300 settlements and neighborhood centers. 
Dr. Artuur HILLMAN is the Director. 


On Higher Fees 

Dr. Merritt M. CHaAmpers of | the 
University of Michigan, im answer to 
the recent proposal that student fees be 
doubled in public institutions of higher 
learning, and that full costs be recovered 
from students in private institutions, said 
that this idea coupled with a preposterous 
proposal of a scheme of long term 
private borrowing by families, ignores 
the fact that few students are willing 
to mortgage their future. He further 
said, “Besides squeezing out many cap 
able students who cannot pay, the short 
sighted policy hardly creates an at- 
mosphere favorable to an impartial 
search for truth.” 


Programmed Learning 

Dr. Donatp Cook, research psycholo- 
gist at the National Institute of Mental 
Health, outlined his views on pro 
grammed learning (sometimes referred 
‘to as machine teaching) in the December 
issue of Columbia Universities’ Graduate 
Faculties Newsletter. Listing some of the 
advantages he said: 

1. Programmed learning allows the 
student to know where he stands at all 
times. 

2. The teacher, freed from drudgery, 
can offer the student individual attention. 
3. It allows the student to proceed ac 
cording to his own ability 
4. It permits the teacher to inspect the 
student’s record before conferring with 
him. 

Grolier, Inc., publishers of the Book 
oF KNOWLEDGE, has placed on the market 
a $20.00 teaching machine. The device 
is designed to enable educational in 
stitutions to experiment with the teach- 
ing technique at low cost. 


Resident Programs, NILE 

Ten week residential study programs 
will be held for sixty union staff mem 
bers at Cornell University, University 
of California, and Michigan State Uni- 
versity this summer. The institutes are 
sponsored by the National Institute of 
Labor Education with the aid of a grant 
from the Fund for Adult Education. 
The three programs will concentrate on 
the broad problems of American society 
dealing with subject matter areas in 
economics, political science, SOC iology and 
psychology. Each participant will be 
provided with a scholarship of approx 
imately $800.00. 


Kellogg Grant 

The W. K. Kellogg Foundation an- 
nounced recently a five-year grant of 
77,762.00 to the Children’s Charter of 
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the Juvenile Courts of Michigan, Inc., 
to furnish leadership in securing more ef 


fective prevention of juvenile delinquency. 


The Volunteer 

Approximately 47 million volunteers 
serve the nonprofit and religious organi- 
zations of this country. In an effort to 
learn something of the volunteer the 
American Association of Fund Raising 
Council recently initiated a mail inquiry ; 
limited in scope but interesting in out- 
come, “The average American volunteer 
is married, has children, is employed as 
an executive or in a professional capacity 
by a corporation or business, is an in- 
dependent professional and gives 44 days 
per year to volunteer work.” Of the total 
volunteer workers in America nearly 
18,000,000 give their efforts to United 
Community funds, 3,000,000 to the Na- 
tional Foundation and 2 million each to 
Boy Scouts, Cancer Society and Red 
Cross, Adult Education was not listed. 


N.Y.U. Plans Educational Aids for 
Puerto Ricans 

On January 14th the School of Educa- 
tion of New York University held a 
conference to consider specifically how 
N. Y. U. could strengthen and give 
direction to the desire for better under- 
standing between New Yorkers and 
Puerto Ricans. Principal speakers were 
the Hon. Canpipo Oniveras, Secretary 
of Education of Puerto Rico, SAxToNn 
Braprorp of U. §S: State Department 
and JouNn THEOBALD, Superintendent of 


New Yor k Sche ols. 


Los Angeles Adult Education 

In a special report of Los Angeles 
County pertaining to problems of geronto- 
logy and adult education, ANN Morcan, 
Consultant in Gerontology recommended 
that adult education must assume _ its 
responsibility in providing leadership to 
ward solving many of the new problems 
that have come to the retired citizen 
through inflation, health problems, tax 
increases, research and new aspects of 
leadership. Dr. Morgan said “If the 
function of adult education is to instruct 
and prepare adults to live more purpose- 
ful lives surely it is our job to see that 
every community has at least a lecture 
series or a small group class in every 
14 ighb irhoc dd.” 


Schools of Public Health 

The November issue, Vol. 30, No. 11, 
of the Journal of Public Health pub- 
lished by the American Public Health 
\ssociation, 883 Broadway, Albany 1, 
N. Y., contains a listing of accredited 
schools of public health, a general listing 
and description as well as the research 
needs 1n school health. 


Wins First Degree 

Co_in HENpbERSON SmitrH, a_ former 
teacher in Victoria, who received his 
B.Ed. from the University of British 


Columbia in 1958, is the first graduate 


to be awarded a master’s degree in adult 
education from UBC. 


NEWS FOR YOU 


For adults in citizenship and 
fundamental education classes 
Published weekly during school year 
Nev issues of the day, interesting 


ple usual events. Monthly re- 
view quiz. 
Written with understanding of prob- 
lems the foreigner has with the struc- 
ture and vocabulary of English. Pre- 
pared in the “literacy-journalism” 
program of the School of Journalism of 
Syracuse University, Robert S. Laubach 
program director. Every issue field 
tested in the adult education classes 
of Syracuse public schools. 
$1.25 for 15 weeks 
Write for low rates on group 
subscriptions 
Free samples — State size of class 


NEWS FOR YOU, Box 131, 
Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


Topic of his thesis was “Federal con- 
tribution to education for adults and to 
certain agencies of cultural diffusion—an 
analytical survey of development in Can- 
ada from 1920 to 1960.” 

As a technical expert, he will spend the 
next few years as an advisor and teacher 
under the Colombo Plan in Kanowit, 
Sarawak, Borneo. 


A.N.A. Meets 

The American Nurses Association, 
Committee of State Boards will sponsor 
the annual educational conference for 
members and employees of nursing boards 
on April 6-7, 1961, at the Statler Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio. One of the areas to be 
considered is the new role of nurses in 
a disaster situation. 


Creative Talent Awards 

Dr. Joun D. FLANAGAN, President of 
the American Institute for Research, 410 
\mberson Avenue, Pittsburgh, Penn., 
announced last month that annual awards 
of $1,000.00 and $500.00 would be made 
to graduate students working toward the 
Doctors degree in Psychology or related 
fields. The purpose of the Institute pro- 
gram, said Flanagan, is to encourage the 
development and application of creative 
talent to the problems of advancing the 
science of human behavior. 


“E” Bomb for Education 

Pulitzer award winner, educational 
editor for North American News Alliance 
and former New York Times Editor 
BENJAMIN Fringe declared in a talk before 
high school guidance counselors and 
principals in Pittsburgh last month, “We 
must build a new bomb, an “E” bomb 
for education, in order to win the ideologi- 
cal war between freedom and communism. 
Education, in a space age, provides the 
means for national survival.” 


A Declaration 

The following is a part of the Mon- 
treal Declaration, “We believe that adult 
education has become of such importance 
for man's survival and happiness that a 
new attitude toward it is needed. Nothing 
less will suffice than that people every- 
where should come to accept adult edu- 
cation as a normal—and that Govern- 
ments should treat it as a necessary— 
part of the educational provision of every 
country.” 
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Business Education Conference 
we 


rector of the 


Executive  Di- 
National Office Manage- 
ment Association, announced today the 
completion of arrangements for sponsor- 
ship of a Business Education Conference 
to be held in Washington, D. C. on 
March 16, 17, 18, 1961. This workgroup 
Conference will be the first of its kind. 
Cavanaugh said, 
“the Association has been apprehensive 


CAVANAUGH, 


For a long time, 


of the growing crisis in office employ- 
ment that faces business and industry in 
the period immediately ahead. Based 
upon the study made for NOMA by the 
Drexel Institute of Philadelphia and 
more recently confirmed by current 
trends in the supply and demand for 
secretaries, stenographers, typists, office 
operators, and 


machine miscellaneous 


clerical workers, costly 


shortages of 
intensity 1 


varying among _ these 


workers is clearly foreseen.” 


Land Grant College and State 
University Centennial 

In preparing for the Centennial cele- 
bration of the Land Grant College Pro- 
gram and to further the purpose of build- 
ing public understanding of the problems 
Russet, | 
Executive Secretary of the 
American Association of Land Grant 
Colleges and State Universities listed 
some of the major issues facing America 


and needs of education, 


T HACKREY, 


as: 

1. Who is going to be educated? 

2. What kind and quality of educa- 
tion will they get and for what purpose? 

3. Who is going to pay for it? 

4. Who will control the expenditure 
of funds? 

\EA members are invited to send their 
comments on these questions to RICHARD 
\. Harvitt, Chairman Centennial Steer- 
ing Committee, 1777 Massachusetts Ave., 


N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Inter-Association Meeting, March 8th 
Representatives from 12 national as- 
sociations primarily concerned with adult 
education will meet in Chicago on March 
8th to confer on plans for better com- 
munications and interaction among adult 
education agencies. This is a followup 
to a September meeting at which pro- 
posals were made for the establishment 
of a national Clearinghouse in Adult 
Education, the possibility of joint meet 
ings of national organizations and the 
likelihood of creating a national image 


of adult education 


Experiment in International Living 
American born and educated leaders, 
between 25 and 45 with some experience 
abroad and in teaching, who 
would like to lead an experiment group 
may apply to: The Experiment in In- 
ternational Living, Putney, Vermont 


in living 


New Mexico Council on Adult 
Education Dissolved 

Members of the New Mexico Council 
on Adult Education voted to dissolve that 


fu Memoriam 

‘Dr. George Baskerville Zehmer, 67, retired dean of the Division 
of Extension and General Studies of the University of Virginia, died 
after a short illness on January 13. Dr. Zehmer was director, then 
dean, of Extension from 1925 to 1958. From his retirement as dean 
until his death he was Professor of Education at the University and 
continued to serve Extension in a consultant capacity. 

A native of Dinwiddie County, Virginia, George Zehmer attended 
the College of William and Mary, Columbia University and the 
University of Wisconsin. He was honored with the LL.D by Ran- 


dolph-Macon College in 1950. 


A pioneer adult educator of the present century, “G.B.” was 
active in the formative and developing years of the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association, the Adult Education Association of 
the United States, the Southeastern Adult Education Association, 
and the Adult Education Association of Virginia. He held top 
offices in several of these organizations. In his own state he de- 
veloped early programs of library extension, of art and medical 
education extension, and he established a division of community 
services which won international reputation. Under his direction 
for 33 years the Extension services of the University of Virginia 
grew from a small department with a staff of several people to a 
broad division of the University with seven regional centers for the 
administration of off-campus programs of adult education. 


organization at a meeting on October 
15th, Prime reason for doimg so in 
the words of President RONALD Levy 
was, “The Council in particular and 
adult education in general, did not have 
the endorsement or support of any of the 
institutions in New Mexico whose major 
function is to promote education and 
educational activities in that state.” 


Southern Mountains 

Dr. Nicnoiras P. MitrcHett of the 
University of South Carolina, and Dr. 
Orto Kiineserc of Columbia University 
will be two of the principal speakers at 
the 49th annual conference of the Coun- 
cil of the Southern Mountains to be held 
February 7-11, 1961 at Gatlinburg, 
Tennessee. The theme of the conference 
is “Getting the most out of life in the 
mountains.” 


NAMES IN NEWS 

PATRICK North Carolina 
State Library Administrator and Treas- 
urer of the N. C. Adult Education As- 
sociation, has accepted the post of Di- 
rector of Adult Education at Western 
Washington College of Education, Bel- 
lingham, Wash., effective January, 1961. 


PENLAND, 


Dr. A. JUNE Bricker last month be- 
came the new Executive Secretary of the 
American Home Economics 
1600 Twentieth St. N.W., 
2 & 

Paut H. Sweats of California has 
been elected Chairman of the New Di- 
vision of General Extension of the 
American Association of Land 
Colleges and Universities. E. L 


\ssociation, 
Washington 


Grant 
KELLER 


of Penn State, Junius Noite of Minne 
sota and LorENz Apo_PHSON of Wiscon- 
sin were named by Sheats to the Senate 
of the Association. 

Dr. Ropert B. Norris is the new Dean 
of Adult Education Service, University 
of Connecticut. 

CuHarLes F, Carrot, state superin 
tendent of public instruction, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, took office as 1960-61 
president of the Council of Chief State 
School Officers at the council's annual 
meeting November 15-19 in Sante Fe, 
New Mexico 

LAWRENCE G. Dertuick is leaving the 
post he has held since 1956 as U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education to become assist 
ant executive secretary of the National 
Education Washington, 
D. C. Announcement of the appointment, 
effective January 23, was made in De- 
cember by NEA 
Winttam G. Carr. 


Association in 


Executive Secretary 

Pau. Bercevin, Director of the Bureau 
of Studies in Adult Education, recently 
addressed the faculty of the University 
of Helsinki on the topic, “The Role of 
the Modern University in Adult Educa 
tion.” Dr. Bergevin is studying adult ed 
ucation in Scandanavia. 

Dr. Martin TARCHER has left the In- 
dianapolis Health and Welfare Council to 
direct a leadership training program for 
the University of California at Berkeley. 

Paut WETZEL replaced Ropert SHULTZz 
as director of Adult Education in the In- 
dianapolis Public Schools when Mr. 
Shultz accepted the principalship at 
Shortridge High School. 


Adult Leadership 
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J. Rosy Kipp, Director of the Canadian 
\ssociation of Adult Education, reported 


in the November issue of 
Thought that the Canadian 
Committee for the Living Library has 
now held demonstration programs in 
eight cities and that this barnstorming 
cultural activity has proven the most ex- 
citing thing 
wheels. 


Food for 
National 


since Chautauqua was on 


A Hoosier farm boy, teacher, farmer, 
extension specialist, planner, administra- 
tor called “Kep” by his colleagues is the 
new Administrator of the Federal Exten- 
sion Service. Paut V. KEPNER is the 
complete name, and he has served in 
Extension Administration since 1942. C. 
M. Fercuson who has served as FES 
administrator for more than seven years 
has been appointed Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Rosert B. Norris is the new Dean of 
\dult Education Services at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut 


Syracuse Hits All-Time High 

College, Adult Education 
Division of Syracuse University, has an 
all-time high registration for the current 
term. Over 5,000 students are enrolled 
in the total program. This includes 
classes at Syracuse, Endicott-Oswego, Al- 
bany, Griffis Air Force Base, and Pough- 
keepsie-Kingston 


University 


A.C.L.S. Grant 

The Ford Foundation has announced 
a ten-year grant of $5,670,000.00 for re- 
search in the humanities by individual 
scholars and for other program activi- 
ties of the American Council of Learned 
Societies (A. C. L. S.) 

Announcing the 
HEALD, 
said: 


Henry T. 
Foundation, 


grant, 
president of the 
“Long before technological advances 
and the necessity for mutual international 
security drew nations together, 
scholars in many fields enjoyed a_uni- 
versal citizenship in the world of ideas 
and culture. 

“More than ever the 


closer 


bonds among 
scholars in all fields need strengthening, 
and more than ever humanistic resources, 
especially in our own country, need to be 
conserved and enriched. We have become 
keenly aware of the urgency of attending 
to our natural, economic, and _ scientific 
resources. Of equal importance are our 
scholarly resources in those disciplines 
that preserve and advance our cultural 
heritage.” 


Ford Foundation News 

The Ford Foundation announced last 
month a grant of $8 million to the Coun- 
cil on Library Resources, Washington, 
D. C., for research into improved li- 
brary methods, with emphasis on ways 
of storing and finding information in the 
“library of the future.” 


Joint Sponsorship of Adult Education 
Programs 

From Aleph’s Guide for December, 
1123 Broadway, New York 10, Editor 


FEBRUARY, 1961 


Y Y e 

Saugeen Seminar 
(Continued from page 244) 
were treated: What were the ob- 
jectives of the original Seminar 
planning committee? What methods 
were employed to attain these ob- 
jectives? Were the objectives at- 
tained? This was essentially a criti- 
cal analysis of the Seminar in ret- 
rospect. Deliberations on the first 
two questions were spirited ; but the 
lack of acceptable criteria proved 
troublesome in the effort to deter- 
mine to what degree the goals had 
been reached. The findings of the 
small groups were aired in an ensu- 

ing general session. 

A unique feature of the evaluation 
procedure was a twenty-minute pe- 
riod set aside for individual reflec- 
tion, Germans, French, Dutch, and 
all others dispersed to isolated spots 
under the trees for meditation on 
three questions : What did I get from 
the Saugeen Seminar that will be 
useful to me? What could I have 
gotten, had conditions been differ- 
ent? What conditions would I like 
to have changed? Subsequently the 
meditational pearls were pooled in a 
plenary session. 

Typical of the reactions which 
emerged during the two days of 
evaluation were the following. On 
the constructively critical side was 
an “overemphasis upon evaluation 
and procedures.” Some stated that 


certain participants seemed more in- 
terested in proper discussion tech- 
niques that in what was actually be- 
ing said. The corollary would be an 
underemphasis upon content, giv- 
ing an impression of superficiality. 
There were certain delegates who 
felt that the group, as a whole, did 
too little creative work; while others 
regarded the small groups as defi- 
cient in this respect. Also on the 
critical side was the observation that 
too little attention was given to res- 
idential adult education itself. 
Among the prominently men- 
tioned benefits received was the op- 


portunity to meet and exchange 
ideas with kindred souls from 


around the world in a nearly ideal 
physical setting. Within two days 
after the opening, all participants 
were quite well acquainted with each 
other ; and the group life was stimu- 
lating, both intellectually and_ so- 
cially. 

The Seminar was of singular sig- 
nificance to the writer because of 
his current work relating to the de- 
velopment of a residential program 
for young adults at the new Center 
for Continuing Education in Nebras- 
ka. It is reassuring to know that 
one’s local efforts are an integral 
part of an international movement 
which has accomplished much in 
days past and which holds even 
greater promise for the future. 


i 


Z’ev KronisH reports that by sharing 
in special events planning three Jewish 
Adult Education Centers on Long Is- 
land have been able to reduce costs, get 
larger audiences and have better adult 
programs than when operating indepen- 
dently. 


Junior College Meeting 


“America’s Stake in the Junior Col- 
lege” will be the theme of the 1961 meet- 
ing of the American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges at Washington, D. C., 
March 1-3, according to an announce 
ment by EpMuNp J. GLeazer, Jr., Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 


A New Approach 

On the theory that “it is the responsi- 
bility of the University, from time t 
time, to investigate certain areas that 
have become controversial through their 
impact on the public,” University Exten- 
sion on the Los Angeles campus of the 
University of California has planned a 
panorama on “Patholégy of the Popular 
Arts” to be offered to southern Californ- 
ians in late January and early February, 


1961. The four sessions will include panel 
discussion of such provocative topics as 
“Obscenity,” “Sentimentality,” “Dream,” 
and “Youth.” 


Extension Fellowships 

Five fellowships for graduate study in 
university extension are being offered by 
The University of Chicago for the school 
year 1961-62. The fellowships, each worth 
$5,000, were established by a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
to the department of education of the 
University of Chicago and are available 
to persons in the United States who are 
now employed and who wish to develop 
their careers in general university ex- 
tension, the Co-Operative Extension 
Service, or evening college activities. Re- 
quests for additional information and ap- 
plication forms for the 1961-62 fellow- 
ships should be addressed to PROFESSOR 
Cyri, Hove, Chairman, Committee on 
University Extension Fellowships, De- 
partment of Education, The University 
of Chicago, 5385 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 
37, Illinois. 
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National Ideas Exchange 

Tl results of a year’s concentrated 
effort to upgrade NET programming will 
be seen on educational stations this 


winter 


Jor president of the Na 
tional nal Television and Radio 
Cente ‘The educational stations 
produci for distribution by the 
Center instances are turning out 


programs unsurpassed anywhere in plan 
ning and execution.” 

“One of the most significant develop 
ments has been the realization of a goal 
long sought in educational television, a 
truly national exchange of ideas, in which 
stations representing all sections of the 
country produce programs for a series 
; rest of the nation,” he 
said ‘Grassroots Voter—1960," “Main 
Street,” and “What's New,” will be seen 


pletely new version beginning in 


Two Michigan Studies 
[wo studies currently underway in 


Michigan are joimtly conducted by the 


Continuing Education Regional Directors 
and the Office of Adult Education. One 
survey is concerned with the 1960 Fall 
ments in public school programs as 
compared with 1959 and with five years 
ago, The other attempts to ascertain the 
number of active programs in vocational 
general adult education. Sum 
maries of both studies will appear in the 
Vewsletter of the Michigan Association 
of Adult Education 


Modern Foreign Language Fellowships 

der Section 601(b) of the National 
Act, the United States 
Commissioner of Education is authorized 
individuals undergoing 


Defense Education 


to pay stipend 
advanced training in designated modern 
foreign s and related studies 
needed for a full understanding of th 


area, region, or country in which such 
lat ruag 

stitution of higher education in the United 
States. Final selection of Fellows will be 


es are commonly used, at any in- 


Commissioner of Education 
with the advice of outside consultants 
The Office of Education will announce 
alternates by April 1 

Inquiries concerning this program may 


awards and name 


Language Fellowship Unit, 
Language Development Section, 
Divisiot 


of Higher Education, 
U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Junior College Movement 
At the beginning of this year, there 


vere 677 junior colleges in the United 
States, with an enrollment of 905,062 stu- 
ents er ten years, predicts 
James on, Jr., of San Jos 
State College, we can expect a total of 
SOO jt es, accommodating two 
million 


Thornton sa “American society 
c ford to provide for its citizens the 
I f education required for employ 


and for participation 
but so far the 


institutional 
“ideal,” its standards and functiens not 
yet clearly defined. “The junior college.” 
writes Thornton, “is not just secondary 
education, deserving the epithet ‘glorified 
high school.’ Nor is it only higher educa- 
tion, as described by the phrase ‘decapi- 
tated college.’ It is an indigenous Amer- 
ican educational institution developed to 
perform needed functions, some of which 


junior college is. still 


are shared by the high schools or by the 
college, some of which are its own un- 
shared responsibilities.” 


The Fee For 1961-62 


Stephens College has announced an in- 
] 


crease in its all-inclusive annual student 
fee to $2450, effective September 1, 1961. 
Other women’s colleges charge similar 
fees: Sarah Lawrence, $2670; Pine 
Manor, $2500: Vassar, $2515; Benning 


ton, $2650: Christian, $2500 


Seminar Planned 

THE 1961 SEMINAR ON LEADER- 
SHIP in University Adult Education 
will meet in Kellogg Center, February 
11-14. Registration is limited to 40 par- 
ticipants. Representatives of major uni 
versities, liberal arts colleges in the U. S. 
and Canada will attend along with sev- 
eral from state cooperative extension 
services. The staff will be composed of 
members of the faculty of MSU and 
members of Continuing Education Serv- 
ice and Cooperative Extension Service 
In addition, 4 recognized 
scholars and administrators will address 
the Seminar: Dr. Cyrit, Hours, Prof. of 
Adult Education, U. of Chicago; Dr 
MatcoLmM KNow tes, Prof. of Adult Ed- 
ucation, Boston U.; Dr. Howarp Hic 
MAN, Assoc. Prof. of Sociology, U. of 
Colorado; Dr. Ernest McMaunon, Dean 
of Extension Services, Rutgers U. The 


nationally 


February meeting will mark the 4th an- 


nual program which MSU has provided 
in an effort a major contribu- 


tion to adult 


Small Library Award During National 
Library Week 

Harry chairman of the 
board of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
announced today the winner of the Dor- 
othy Canfield Fisher Library Award for 
1961, an annual grant of $5,000.00 to a 
small library for the purchase of books. 
The Award this year goes to the Yuma 


City-County Library of Yuma, Arizona 


SCHERMAN, 


Announcement of Training 
Assistantships 

\ssistant 
ships in the College Student Personnel 
Graduate Studies Program at Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale, for the 
1961-62 class are now being received. 


\pplications for Training 


The Studies Program is a two-year (72 
quarter hour) master’s degree in educa- 
tion. Applicants accepted into the Pro- 


gram with a bachelor’s degree from an 


d 
accredited college, a “B” average or 


higher in undergraduate courses, and 
personally qualified to live with students 


as an adviser and counselor receive room, 


board, tuition, and $80.00 per month or 
the equivalent for the two academic 
years of the degree program, Application 
requests should be made to Dennis L. 
TrueEsLoop, Coordinator, College Student 
Personnel Graduate Studies Program, 
Department of Higher Education, South- 
ern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illi- 
nois. 


“Continental Classroom” Color 
Broadcasts ; 


Dr. FrepertcK MostTe.ier, Chairman 
of the Department of Statistics, Har- 
vard University, will teach a coast- 
to-coast television course on Probability 
and Statistics to be broadcast in color by 
the National Broadcasting Company in 
its “Continental Classroom” beginning 
Monday, January 30. It will be carried 
by 171 NBC stations Monday through 
Friday from 6:30 to 7 a. m., local time. 
The course, to be presented by NBC 
in cooperation with Learning Resources 
Institute, will run through Friday, May 
26th. 


Continuing Education 


Fifteen new courses developed around 
the theme: “Exploring the Worlds in 
Which We Live” will be introduced in 
the Continuing Education program for 
the second semester at Marquette Uni- 
versity. The Division of Continuing Ed 
ucation is under the direction of Leo V. 
Ryan, C. S. V. Classes begin February 
20, 1961. ; 


National Defense Act Fellowships in 
Adult Education 

Two additional National Defense Act 
Fellowships have been granted to the 
University of Wisconsin, beginning in 
the fall of 1961. Applications for these 
fellowships are due February 20, 1961. 
National Defense Act Fellowships carry 
a stipend of $2,000.00 the first year of 
study, $2,200.00 the second, and $2,400.00 
the third, in addition to an allowance of 
$400.00 per year for each dependent. Ap- 
ply to Burton W. KreitLow, Professor 
of Adult Education, University of Wis- 
cousin, Madison. 


The National Institute of Labor 
Education 


The National Institute of Labor Edu- 
cation, 1303 University Ave., Madison 5, 
Wis., has under way a one-year curricu- 
lum research study to: 

1. Learn of the union’s perception of 

the most serious problems confront- 

ing the worker as he approaches re 
tirement ; 

2. Learn what is currently being done 
to help workers with this problem; 


) 


. Explore present and proposed alter- 
native solutions and programs for 
dealing with the problem, 

A mail survey of universities and 
unions, and some 35 personal interviews 
constituted the first two phases of the 
study. The results are now being coded 
and analyzed 
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Foreign Policy 
(Continued from page 236) 

ferent matter to present a_blue- 
print. Adult education is the major 
unsolved educational problem of our 
time. | am not suggesting that the 
explosive need for more elementary 
and secondary schools, the expand- 
ing college population, the increased 
demand for scientific and technical 
training, the shortage of competent 
teachers at all levels are not prob- 
lems. They are, but at least we have 
some idea of their dimensions and 
of the ways of dealing with them. 
But in the vast 
development beyond formal school- 


reaches of human 


ing we have only begun to explore 
the possibilities. The education of 
the citizen in world affairs is an il- 
lustration. We know this is a major 
need, but we are still fumbling for 
an adequate conceptual scheme or 
framework within which to pursue 
our objectives. In the balance of this 
essay I shall offer certain tentative 
suggestions as the basis of a work- 
ing hypothesis for education in 
world affairs. My suggestions will 
fall under three headings: whom we 
should be educating, what we should 
be educating about, and how we 


should go about doing it. 


Whom Should We Educate? 

“The objective of an informed and 
alert citizenry dispatching with acu 
men the complex problems of for- 
eign policy has its roots in a tradi- 
tional democratic theory, a theory 
which implies that democracy func- 
tions only through the active parti- 
cipation of all citizens, and that po- 
litical apathy is one of the worst sins 
against democracy. The legendary 
New England town meetings have 
long been the symbol of full citizen 
participation in government.’* This 
is a statement of an impossible ideal, 
as Bernard Cohen goes on to point 
out. There is no prospect whatso- 
ever of stimulating the interest and 
bringing up to minimum standards 


8 Bernard C. Cohen: Private Organi- 
zations and Public Education in World 
Affairs, (mimeographed) a report to the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1951, p. 201. A revised and short- 
ened version was published by the Center 
of International Studies, Princeton Uni- 
versity, 1953, under the title Citizen Edu- 
cation in World Affairs. 
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the understanding of 185,000,000 
people. Fortunately it is not neces- 
sary, for democracy can function 
quite successfully without the active 
participation of large groups of cit- 
No public issue ever gets 
attention; and indeed opin- 


izens. 
100% 
ion polls indicate that a large seg- 
ment of the populace, possibly as 
high as 30%, never exhibits an in- 
terest in any public question. 

Above this minimum and _politi- 
cally inert group there are grada- 
tions of concern for and _ participa- 
tion in issues of foreign policy. Any 
effective program of adult or com- 
munity education in world affairs 
must distinguish among those grada- 
tions and single out the group or 
groups of citizens who are to be its 
target. One such group consists of 
those actually responsible for the 
conduct of our 
tions and the articulation of foreign 
policy—the President and his Cabi- 
net, the Department of State and 
the Foreign Service, the members 


international rela- 
f 


of the Congress, and others in the 
hierachy of government. Since our 
purpose is to educate the citizenry 
and not to dictate the course of gov- 
ernment, we can leave this group to 
others. 

A second group consists of what 
in the jargon of sociologists is called 
the power elite. These are the hand- 
ful of people, ranging from 25 to 500 
depending on the size of the com- 
munity, who pull the strings behind 
the scenes of the democratic drama. 
They are the manipulators who 
largely select the candidates, and 
thus the issues, among whom the 
public chooses at the voting booth. 
They are in a traditional sense the 
leaders of the community, either 
openly recognized as such because 
of their public service and personal 
stature or privately acknowledged 
and respected by the second echelon 
“front” for those in power. 
This group is likely to have strong 
views on foreign policy, though the 
conflict of domestic interests for the 
short run and international ad- 
vantage in the long run often leads 
to conflicting and not thorough- 
ly thought out positions. The mem- 
bers of this group are an attractive 
target for those who wish to in- 
fluence policy. Although few in 
number, they are not always readi- 


who 


ly identifiable, and when identified 
they may not be within reach. In 
general they are targets for action 
rather than for education. 

A. third group consists of what 
the Saturday Evening Post has pop- 
ularized under the name of influen- 
tials. Here we come much closer to 
the real target of our educational ef- 
forts. Like nature in Schoolmaster 
famous comment influen- 
“easier conceived than de- 


Squeers’ 
tials are 
scribed.” There ase clearly lines of 
influence members of the 
lower 


from 
elite down 
echelons of society. Those who study 
and poll public opinion, however, 
have come to recognize horizontal as 
vertical lines of influence. 
Our society is peppered—perhaps a 


power through 


well as 


better metaphor would be to say 
salted—with individuals who are 
looked up to by their neighbors and 
friends, whose judgments on base- 
ball or the new compact automobiles, 
quiz shows or foreign policy, are 
listened to with respect. They form 
a fairly large group of people. Each 
of us recognizes some among his 
own circle of acquaintances. As a 
target for education, however, they 
are even harder to identify than the 
members of the power elite, and the 
situation is complicated by the fact 
that the influential in one field is 
not necessarily such in another. 
Nevertheless, these are the people 
who set much of the intellectual and 
moral tone of our society, whose 
judgment and whose leadership de- 
termine the attitude and response 
of large segments. As will be ar- 
gued later, it may be necessary to 
cast a wide net in order to make 
certain of including as many as 
possible of these opinion leaders, but 
catch them we must, for they pro- 
vide education in world affairs with 
the leverage it must have if we are 
to achieve our goals. 

between the in- 
fluentials and the power elite in in- 
fluence comes a special group com- 
posed of the multipliers and com- 
municators. Here we find teachers, 
clergy, and members of the fourth 
estate. Here probably we should in- 
clude the leadership of national, 
state and local voluntary organiza- 
tions—all those, in short, who are 
in a position to multiply their in- 
dividual views through their access 
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to recognized channels of communi- 


cation. Teachers and clergy are 
highly influential with limited au- 
diences. As purveyors of informa 


tion to those who are interested 
newspapers are without peer. Tel 
evision absorbs an extraordinary 
amount of the nation’s time and at- 
tention, but its content is predomi- 
nantly entertainment, not education. 
Progress, however, is being made, 
and the influence of the mass media 
conjunction with 
other programs is considerable. Al 
though a special group with special 
problems and requirements, the 
communicators and multipliers 
not be ignored in selecting 
the public to which to address edu- 
cation in world affairs. 

The end target of adult or con 


— 


tinuing education is the average cit- 


izen. The Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion—World Affairs Center is find- 
ing an increasing concern among 
\mericans—uneasy and not well 
focussed to be sure, but none the 
less very real—regarding the inter- 
national scene and the issues of 
foreign policy. The influentials and 
the communicators are important 
partly because they are voting citi- 
zens themselves, but also because 
they multiply the educational input 
by involving people whom it might 
not be possible to reach—or who 
could be reached only at a prohib- 
itive cost in energy and money. 
One word of caution should be 
noted before ending this discus- 
sion of which sectors of the public 
should be educated. Adult education 
operat s for the most part on a vol- 
untary basis. Those who participate 
do so largely on their own initia- 
tive. For this reason, as Cohen has 
pointed out with devastating frank 
ness in the study already referred 
to, the membership of voluntary or- 
ganizations in world affairs and the 
audience at meetings and lectures 
on international issues consists 
largely of the already interested. 
The weakness of many groups and 
organizations, including the Foreign 
Policy Association in the past, has 
lain in the fact that, while profess- 
ing to reach out to the larger com- 
munity, they have largely preached 
to the already converted. The grow- 
ing recognition of the weakness and 
persistent efforts to overcome it 


258 


suggest a brighter and more useful 


future for their efforts. 


What Should We Teach? 

The content of a program of adult 
education in world affairs must be 
determined by the educational ob- 
jectives envisaged. It is the articu- 
lation of the philosophy of education 
adopted. 

The goal of world affairs educa- 
tion is not more information. No 
people in history ever had more in- 
formation available to them in a 
greater variety of forms than the 
citizens of this country. Newspapers, 
magazines, books, radio and televi- 
sion, lecture platform and_ public 
meeting, these provide such a tor- 
rent of fact, fancy and interpretation 
that the interested citizen is likely 
to feel overwhelmed by its volume. 
Those not interested simply ignore 
it. “The disinterested are not mo 
tivated to learn about international 
affairs,” remarks Cohen, “and do 
not become interested simply by 
having the information thrown at 
them or, more realistically, made 
available to them.”* Without ade- 
quate information there could be no 
education, but the goal is something 
far more complex and more impor- 
tant. 

Nor is the purpose to create pres- 
sure groups, though these play an 
important role. At their worst they 
represent selfish efforts to realize 
personal and private advantage; at 
their best they are a part of the to- 
tal educational picture. As advocates 
such groups are likely to engage in 
propaganda, and propaganda, while 
distinctly not education, can have an 
educational result 

“The objective of education in 
world affairs is ultimately to achieve 
a national consensus on the major 
external issues confronting the na- 
tion. To accomplish this the educa- 
tional process must first produce un- 
derstanding and second intelligent 
individual response. Out of the sum 
of individual reactions arises the 
consensus on which national policy 
is based. Put in another way, the 
process must begin with individual 
concern. Where such concern does 
not exist, it must be encouraged or 
aroused. Fortunately the cumulative 


*Op. ctt., Ch. II, p. 33. 


impact of events around the world 
is providing a powerful leaven to the 
lump of human inertia and apathy. 
The process then moves from con- 
cern to understanding, 7. ¢., a con- 
cept of the nature and magnitude of 
the problem, the possible alterna- 
tives, and the consequences of a 
choice. Understanding also allows 
for areas of ignorance and uncertain- 
ty. For the individual the process 
ends with personal conviction §re- 
garding the line to be followed or 
the commitment to be made, and out 
of the sum total of personal convic 
tions whether expressed in conver- 
sation, in letters to Washington, in 
contributions to causes, in active 
membership in organizations, or in 
public speeches and similar explicit 
actions comes the national consen 
sus on which effective foreign pol 
icy must depend. 

In the nature of the case the 
commitment must be to basic prin- 
ciples or general directions, not to 
specific details. It was pointed out 
earlier that it is not the function of 
the citizen, however well informed 
and eager, to usurp the function of 
the Secretary of State. There are at 
least four characteristics to the kind 
of issue which makes the proper 
subject-matter of foreign affairs ed 
ucation. (1) The issues must be 
basic rather than technical, of broad 
significance. The preparatory work 
for a summit conference, for ex 
ample, involves problems suitable 
only for discussion by specialists. 
The readiness or reluctance to ne- 
gotiate with the Communists is a 
matter of national attitude. While it 
can be influenced by the leadership 
in Washington, no individual ot 
single group can speak for the peo 
ple as a whole on so broad and basic 
an issue. Many problems, incidental- 
ly, fall in between these two ex- 
tremes. The decision to participate 
in a summit conference is a case in 
point. There are technical and pro 
fessional considerations outside the 
popular ken which incline most State 
Department people to take a dim 
view of the face-to-face negotiations 
of heads of state. Such encounters, 
however, are so dramatic and can 
be so symbolic that the decision to 
participate or not to participate al- 
most inevitably becomes a point of 
concern in the public realm. 
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(2) Further, the issues are more 
susceptible to public debate and de- 
cision insofar as they involve value 
judgments. We have already seen 
how the national style involves an 
integration of practical choices with 
ideal goals. In the end the foreign 
policy of a people will reflect their 
moral and spiritual commitments. 
The refusal even to consider a pre- 
ventive war Soviet 
Union at a time when our monopoly 
of the atomic would have 
made it relatively safe is a case in 


against the 
bomb 


point. The decision to help underde- 
veloped countries at some national 
cost to ourselves, not solely because 
we thereby oppose communism, but 
because—as the platforms of both 
political parties affirm—we are in 
sympathy with the aspiration of all 
mankind to live in reasonable com- 
fort and with human dignity, ex- 
presses a conviction as to what is 
right. 

(3) A third characteristic is that 
the choices should be fairly simple. 
Virtually i 
ternational field are complex, and 


all problems in the in 


the consequences of any choice are 
far-reaching. At certain points, how 
ever, it becomes necessary to sim 
plify the alternatives and to give a 
bold answer of yes or no. The 
Middle Fast is a veritable thicket 
of thorny problems, but it is pos- 
sible to take a stand on the propo- 
sition that the State of Israel is here 
to stay and that any solution of con 
flicting claims must accommodate 
itself to this commitment. The ces- 
sation of bomb tests and the reduc- 
tion of armaments are as ticklish 
questions as ever tantalized the 
mind of man, but it is possible to 
declare oneself in favor of or against 
a reduction of arms provided it is 
accompanied with reasonable assur- 
ances or safeguards on both sides. 

(4) Finally, it is important to re- 
member that information is neces- 
sary for intelligent decision and 
therefore that only those issues be- 
long in a curriculum of continuing 
education in world affairs for which 
there is a reasonable background of 
adequate information. Where this is 
lacking, special efforts must be made 
to provide the facts on which judg- 
ments can be made. This is one of 
the problems connected with most 
issues dealing with military matters. 
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\lthough the spotlight is currently 
on Africa, the American public has 
much to assimilate before it can 
form intelligent judgments on many 
African problems now arising. 
These are some of the limiting 
factors. No doubt the 
could be enlarged. Even so there re- 


catalogue 


mains a larger agenda of items for 
national consideration than will be 
covered in the foreseeable future. 
There will be groups concerned with 
certain areas or certain types of 
problems. Some will approach the is- 
sues with greater scholarly compe- 
tence. But the national consensus 
will depend on the broad issues and 
general directions on which individ- 
ual citizens must declare themselves 

at the peril of not leaving even 
history books to record their failure. 


Method of Attack 

Instruction in foreign policy in 
secondary school and college was 
virtually non-existent before World 
War I. In the last 40 years their 
curricula have changed greatly, but 
attention to world affairs still leaves 
much to be desired. There is, how- 
ever, no insuperable obstacle to fur- 
ther advance, none that cannot be 
surmounted by greater 


more energy and more funds. 


concern, 


In the field of adult education, 
however, the situation is different. 
Here we have been floundering from 
one project to another, experiment- 
ing with different devices, uncertain 
of objective and unsure in method. 
Perhaps this is too sweeping an in- 
dictment in the light of what has 
been accomplished in the face of 
great odds. At least with respect to 
the majority of voluntary organiza- 
tions and agencies which have car- 
ried the burden of the program until 
recently, Bernard Cohen's conclu- 
sions are difficult to refute. “In the 
light of the above data,’ he writes, 
“it would be difficult to establish 
that the world affairs organizations 
are indispensable vehicles for the 
foreign policy education of the 
American people. This being the 
case, they must decide whether to 
remain content with what they are 
accomplishing today, or to attempt 
some new function, one that would 
realize some of their potentialities as 
instruments for the development of 


intelligent foreign policies having 
peace and security as their goal.”® 

In recent years the Foreign Pol- 
icy Association, now the Foreign 
Policy Association—World Affairs 
Center, has taken seriously the 
challenge to find new and_ better 
methods of reaching large groups 
within the body politic, and in par- 
ticular groups that were not com- 
posed of the already interested and 
converted, The original emphasis on 
publications and public meetings has 
drastically declined, though custom, 
convention and the loyalty of the 
faithful have prevented their disap- 
pearance altogether. As a pedagogi- 
cal device emphasis has been placed 
on discussion groups. Small groups 
are known to be effective 
than large gatherings in inducing 


more 


personal involvement and in chang- 
ing attitudes. Active participation is 
preferable and more effective than 
passive consumption. A growing se- 
ries of studies attests to the eff- 
cacy of group discussion in devel- 
oping ideas, in digesting complex 
issues, and in producing individuai 
commitment. 

The Foreign Policy Association- 
World Affairs 


two methods of 


found 
procedure to be 
most productive in 


Center has 


reaching new 
groups of people. One is the com- 
munity-oriented or communit y- 
centered approach. Six years ago 
the Foreign Policy Association ex- 
perimented with a series of basic 
discussion topics on foreign policy 
called “Great From a 
miniscule start in one West Coast 
community that program has now 


Decisions”. 


spread across the country to more 
than 500 communities and over 
200,000 participants. Its success has 
been due to many factors, some im- 
portant and some relatively trivial. 
The fact that the program lasts for 
only eight weeks, that it comes at a 
time of year when people are least 
occupied with other concerns, that 
they are not asked to join anything 
more permanent than their tempo- 
rary discussion group, that they 
meet in their own neighborhood and 
usually with friends or acquaint- 
ances—all these are incidental fac- 
tors which nevertheless contribute 
to the success of the program. 


5 Op. cit., Ch. V, pp. 142-143. 
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Undoubtedly 


the spreading and 
deepening concern of the American 
people for what is happening in the 
world and how it will affect them 
has also contributed greatly to the 
success of the program. So also has 
the fact that a f 


local 


wide spectrum of 


organizations, civic, labor, 
business, religious, professional, was 
involved in sponsoring the program, 
that it became a community pro- 
gram with local credit for leader- 
ship; and that the resources of the 
mass media were enlisted in its sup- 
port. In mary communities schools 
voluntarily participated ; in some the 
local college or university took an 
active part. “Great Decisions” as a 
demon- 
strated that it is possible to involve 


method of approach has 
large numbers of people in a com- 
munity, who had 
thought of such participation before. 


people never 
These people include the communi- 
cators and the influentials on the 
one hand, and contrary to all past 
high per 
with low 


experience a_ relatively 


centage citizens income 
and limited formal education on the 
other. 

The second innovation has cen- 
tered on work with national, state 
and local organizations. A few of 
these were created for the purpose 
of influencing foreign policy or edu- 
cating people in international prob- 
lems. Most of them, however, were 
brought into being for quite dif- 
ferent purposes. It is a measure of 
our national progress that more and 
more of these latter groups are rec- 
ognizing the importance to their 
members and to the country of bet- 
ter knowledge of foreign affairs. 

In 1956 the World Affairs Center 
was established to provide a battery 
of services and to perform the func- 
tion of a clearinghouse for as many 
of these organizations as wished to 
avail themselves of the opportuni- 
ties. The Center’s program has grad- 
ually evolved to the point where 
more emphasis is placed on the de- 
velopment of special programs pre- 
pared in conjunction with the or- 
ganization involved and tailored to 
fit its particular needs. Each agency 
has its own membership or audi- 
ence, usually drawn together for 
other reasons than concern over for- 
eign policy. To assist that agency 
on its terms and in a way conducive 


to its ends, to contribute to the edu- 
cation of its members in the urgent 
area of world affairs is yet another 
way of reaching out to new sectors 
in the populace. What is more, it 
is a way of reaching those influen- 
tials and communicators who can 
multiply their own influence within 
their communities. 


Voluntary Organizations and the 
National Consensus 

The thesis of this essay depends 
upon the acceptance of the premise 
that nations, like men, are judged 
in the last analysis by their ability 
to act responsibly. To act 
sibly is to understand the nature of 


respon- 


the problem, to recognize the con- 
sequences of one’s actions, and to 
act consistently within a framework 
of principle or value. We have re- 
cently been exposed to an interpre- 
tation of our national purpose by a 
group of writers 


Again and again these men have 


distinguished 
whose articles appeared in 
stressed the theme that survival is 
not an adequate goal, that the con- 
cept of purpose is essential to na- 
tional greatness and power, and that 
this purpose must be positive, not 
merely defensive. 

The articulation of a national 
purpose in terms of responsible ac- 
tion is far more difficult in the 20th 
century then it was in the 18th and 
19th. The 
posed in terms of domestic develop- 


earlier challenge was 
ment. Could we develop here in 
North America a society both af- 
fluent and free? The answers were 
not always easy. The solutions were 
full of compromises and expedients. 
Nevertheless, on the basis of our 
conceived purpose we did develop 
a national style that carried us to 
one of the great success stories of 
the modern world. 

Can we do so again under far 
more difficult conditions? The bur- 
den of this essay is that we can, 
provided we are prepared to en- 
gage in the serious and sustained 
educational enterprise essential to 
fitting ourselves as a people to be- 
have with intelligence, courage and 
responsibility. Since this kind of 
education runs far beyond the pres- 
ent outreach of formal schooling, it 
requires an extension of what we 
roughly call adult education. This 


19 - 
4 fee 


involves an imaginative and persist- 
ent program backed by every pos- 
sible resource. 

The hopeful 
through enlisting the interest and 
cooperation of the men and women 
who compose the national and lo- 
cal voluntary 
tow’s comment regarding them (and 
those whom he calls outside experts 
and semiprofessionals) is 


most prospect is 


organizations. Ros- 
ganiz ; 


worth 
taking seriously: “There are two 
general made 
about these special groups within the 


observations to be 


American public. First, because of 
special knowledge, experience, or 
judgment they cannot be persuaded 
to support a line of public policy 
unless the case is fully, honestly, and 
persuasively made. Neither as indi- 
viduals nor as special groups are 
they in anyone’s pocket. Second, the 
members of these special groups are 
getting to know one another. 

As a result, there now exists as 
never before the physical and human 
possibility of thrashing out rapidly 
a nationwide consensus among those 
outside the government who can 
play important roles in leading the 
community toward agreement and 
action in military and foreign af- 
fairs.’”* 

Liberal education is the education 
of free men. It is the obligation as 
well as the privilege of free men 
that they understand the conditions 
under which civilized society can 
survive. Theirs is the responsibility 
to exercise intelligence and respon- 
sibility in determining the circum- 
stances under which they will live. 
Not everyone in a democracy will 
measure up to this requirement, but 
it is not an obligation which can 
be sloughed off on selected leaders. 
“It takes more than leadership,” 
writes John Gardner in one of the 
articles on national purpose referred 
to above, “to preserve the ideals of 
a free society. The values we cher- 
ish will not survive without the 
constant attention of the ordinary 
citizen. Unlike the great pyramids, 
the monuments of the spirit will not 
stand unattended. They must be 
nourished in each generation by the 
allegiance of believing men and 
women.” 


6 Op. cit., pp. 513-514. 
7John W. Gardner in Life, 
1960. 
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PLEASE READ THIS 
IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE NEXT TWO COLUMNS 

Our plan is to initiate hundreds 
of small groups all over the country 
among all kinds of people in all 
kinds of organizations or none at all. 
These discussion groups are to be 
called together by members of AKA 
but the participants need not be 
members. ‘Those who serve the 
Committee by leading a group are 
called “Correspondents”. Hach year 
the Committee will send out a num- 
ber of discussion questions, for use 
in the groups. The Correspondent 
will make a resume of the discus- 
sions and send this to the Commit- 
tee. These reports will be digested 
and reviewed at the AKA confer- 
ence and new questions will be com- 
posed for the discussions of the next 
year, 

Perhaps you would like to know 
what kind of questions will be dis- 
cussed. The ones for last vear were 
in two parts, three questions were 
called “Man 
“Man Organizes’. The first three 


Learns” and _ three 
were designed to make people think 
about what, in their lives and or 
ganizations, could come under the 
heading of learning and what was 
other than learning, also what, in 
their lives, were considered learn- 
ing experiences and how one can 
recognize this, etc. The second three 
dealt with the reason for organiza- 
tion in the life of man, how it has 
changed over the years, what man 
does with it and what it does to or 
for him. 

Here is an opportunity to share 
our viewpoints and to begin think- 
ing together. Let us sign you up as 
a Correspondent. 


Back to School for Fifth Army Staff 


\ll staff personnel at Headquarters 
Fifth U. S. Army are taking part in a 
“back to school” movement now in its 
fourth year. Bricaprer GENERAL JOHN 
EK. Leary, Chief of Staff, has given spe- 
cial endorsement to a program designed 
to improve skills in writing and corre- 
spondence skills. Miss Thyra VICKERY 
is presently conducting the good writing 
course in which 50 staff personnel are 
enrolled at the U. S. 
center in Chicago. 


Army education 
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Do you like to give your opinion? It’s the easiest thing to 


share. 


To air your viewpoint, you need a group. Preferably a 


small one, so that you can have your turn. 


Do you know how important your conversations are? 


If they're harvested. 


Our country needs to hear us talk together. How else 


can we build a “public philosophy”? 


Let's all discuss the same questions and see what 


comes out ! 


We harvest conversations! You talk together and tell us what you 
said. The reports will be threshed out with those in AEA who are 
deeply involved in Social Philosophy. Then we will redistribute the 
seeds in the form of new questions for next year. 


For use of Correspondents in forming discussion groups, provided free in any quantity for 
the Committee on Social Philosophy, “ Isabel B. Haglin, Route 3, Box 104, Wayzata, Minn. 


The above leaflet was designed to aid Corre- 
spondents who are forming conversation groups 
for the Committee on Social Philosophy. Conver- 
sation groups are not limited to members of 
AEA; in fact Correspondents are urged to gather 
people who are interested in discussing rather 
than people who are now deeply involved in 
Adult education. 


Such groups will meet to discuss questions sent 
to them by the Committee and reports of these 


discussions will be sent back for assimilation and 
as basis for new questions. 


It is the belief of the Committee on Social 
Philosophy that it is thus carrying out its function 
of ‘‘a continuous concern with educational mean- 
ings and values, expressed in continuous com- 
munication, not only among AEA members but 
also with their friends in the functioning com- 
munity.’’ 

Anyone who is interested in becoming a Cor- 
respondent can contact the Committee through 
the AEA office, or write to Isabel B. Haglin, 
Route 3, Box 104, Wayzata, Minnesota. 
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Evening at Emory 
Continued from page 248) 
or “hobby”, course. It would appear 
that older adults do not necessari 
ly wish to “stick to their knitting’”’ 
but enjoy the challenge of academic 
offerings such as largely comprise 
I-mory’s liberal arts program. 

The older students are certainly 
the most distinguished ones in the 
\tlanta classes. A spot- 
check turned up, among the retired, 


evening 


an army officer, school principal, 
doctor, three engineers, two execu- 
tives, social worker, and minister, 
and—not yet retired—a _ vice-presi- 

| a manufacturing company, 
personnel director, 


nurse, lawyer, 


teacher (age 68), legal secretary, 
and a number of housewives that 
slightly outnumbers the proportion- 
ate number of housewives in the 
total program. One woman wrote in 

as 78; another wrote, “] 
take courses because I like to watch 
good teaching’; and another: “I 


wish we would have examinations at 
the end of the courses, I'd like to 


' 
see how much I can learn at 65. 


A typical student representing the 
older professional group is a 69- 
year-old high school English teacher 
who said in an interview that she 
took the liberal arts courses because 
she wished to be “always learning”’ 
She complained that some of the 
courses are too technical and added 
that ‘‘the teacher makes the class”’. 
Her interests are in timely subjects 
and her favorite course was one on 
Southern schools, in 
which the “pro” and “con” on school 


the crisis in 


desegregation in the South was dis- 
cussed by leading regional editors. 

A typical student representing the 
older housewife group is an attor- 
ney’s widow, and the mother of an 
attorney. She graduated from col- 
lege in 1906. Her favorite classes 
were on Schweitzer’s life and philos 
ophy, 


been alone for 31 years,” she said. 


and on modern Russia. “I’ve 


‘You deteriorate if you have noth- 
In classes the time runs 


ing to do. 


through a sieve. 


No special effort has been made 
to attract older citizens to the adult 
classes at mory or to tailor the 
program according to their interests. 
Instead, the 406 classes held in the 
first nine years have been set up on 


a simple plan of “liberal arts for the 
public”. future 
plans call for more focus on educa- 


general However, 
tion for the aged and the aging. 
One course this year is titled, “Life 
Begins at 40”, and includes lectures 
and discussions on health, recrea- 
tion, travel, psychology, retirement 
policy, finance, and other areas re- 
lated to regular 
course fee of $10.00 is waived for all 
to being 40 or 


retirement. The 
who admit over! 
Rather than schedule coiirses espe- 
cially designed for older adults, how- 
ever, the Emory policy will be to 
encourage attendance in all classes 
through making “scholarships” 
available to any over 65, beginning 
next year. More courses will be of- 
fered in history, religion, and cur- 
rent affairs, and steps will be taken 
to publicize the program fully 
through organizations of senior citi- 
zens in Atlanta. Certainly a univer 
sity has no greater opportunity in 
public service than it has in helping 
this growing number of articulate 
and alert oldsters to leave their front 
porches and go ‘“‘back to school’. 
The short course program at F.im- 
ory was founded in 1951-52 by Dr. 
John A. 


community educational services at 


Griffin, then director of 


Emory and currently director of uni- 
versity affairs at Florida State Uni- 
versity, “Tallahassee. 

For the first five years Emory 
professors donated their services as 
instructors, and a registration fee 
of $2.00 was charged to defray cler 
ical expenses. An increase of fees 
to a varied pattern of $5.00, $7.50, 
and $10.00 made it possible to pay 
the teachers a modest honorarium of 
$100.00 per quarter. Last year an 
over-all registration fee of $10.00 for 
any course was announced, which 
made no difference in the number of 
applications. In the winter quarter 
860 were highest 
number on record, and in the spring 
quarter over half of the 
were filled to capacity by mail reg- 


registered, the 
courses 


istration prior to the opening week. 

For the past three years free ad- 
mission to one class has been given 
to full-time members of the Emory 
faculty and staff, and their wives 
or husbands. This has brought more 
of the 
adult original 20 
courses which drew 500 students has 


“Emory family” into the 


program. The 


Association State Presidents 
Missouri: Dr. PAULINE GARRETT. 
Oklahoma: ByrLte KILLiAn. 
Nebraska: Cuester H. GAUSMAN. 
New Jersey: W1iir1aAmM Barr. 
Minnesota: IvAN 
Colorado: Mrs. Lorrie More. 

Ohio: Mrs. Florence S. Crate, 
Pennsylvania: Jo 1 W. Strutt 

Planning New Course 
With the cooperation of Adult Educa- 

tion Director Bex Russo of Barrington 


SPRINGSTEAD 


[llinois, a group of citizens led by GEORGE 
O. FAIRWEATHER is developing a new and 
exciting discussion ccurse for the 
term. 


winte 


“The Citizens’ Role in 
American Political Democracy” has as its 
present basic objectives: 


The course, 


1.To create an awareness of the in- 
adequacies of citizens generally as to 
comprehension of theories, practices, pur- 
poses, issues, statutory requirements and 
results in political democracy ; 

2. To create an awareness as to how 
citizens may secure better information, 
greater participation and a deepening of 
confidence in the system of American 
political democracy ; 

3. To discover the means by which in- 
adequacies may be overcome; 

4.To encourage a realization on the 
part of the participants that active, full 
and free participation is an essential fea- 
ture of the learning process; 

5. To present to the participants as 
wide a variety of resources, differing 
points of view and publications as pos- 
sible in order to assist in the clarification 
of the citizen’s role in a‘ representative 
democracy. 

Typical Administrator 

According to data from CAAEA Re- 
search Committee’s survey, the 
adult 
fornia is in his 40's or 50's, 


typical 
administrator in Cali- 
holds a 


master’s degree, and has had some pre- 


education 


vious adult education experience before 
assuming his present position. 

Tuomas F,. Damon, Principal of the 
Cubberly Adult School in Palo Alto and 
chairman of the research committee, said 
the data shows the Adult Administrator 
likes his job and would hesitate to change 
to another of similar salary outside Adult 
Education. The Report on Adult Educa- 
tion Teaching and Administrative Per- 
sonnel will be published by the California 
Teachers’ Association in December. 


been expanded to 30, with TV offer 
ings added. A trend to 
classes develops in the average quar- 
terly enrollment of 600-700 for 27 
30 classes, as compared to 500 for 


smaller 


20 classes. 

As a venture in liberal arts edu- 
cation for adults the Emory series 
is making an exciting contribution to 
the Atlanta area, a contribution that 
will be increased by added efforts to 

and even create 
in older adults. 


meet the needs 
new needs 


Adult Leadership 
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Civil Defense 


(Continued from page 238) 
preparation of these materials, the 
Office of Education program take 
steps to encourage the orientation, 
on a nationwide basis, of teachers to 
the needs of civil defense education, 
to undertake efforts in cooperation 
with professional education organ- 
izations, to encourage adoption of 
civil defense education. Early in 
February, 1960, a staff member was 
placed in charge of the Materials 
Development Program. In May, 
1960, a contract was let with the 
University of California at Los An- 
geles for the production of two basic 
civil defense educational materials 
for students (one for use in science, 
the other for use in the social studies 
course at the secondary level) ; vis- 
ual arts materials to illustrate texts ; 
and supporting film strips. 

To ensure that the text content 
prepared would be acceptable to each 
respective teacher-pupil group and 
to assure widespread distribution of 
items when published, two profes 
sional groups in education were in- 
volved. One of these was the Na- 
tional Teachers Associa- 
tion: the other, the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. Each of 
these groups appointed a civil de- 
fense 


Science 


education committee. The 
members of these committees sub- 
sequently served the U. S. Office of 
Education as consultants. 

In the interest of a continuing 
civil defense education program, the 
support of leaders of the several pro- 
fessional organizations has been in- 
dicated. Approaches to the civil de- 
fense education programs, in the in- 
structional areas each represents, are 
in the initial planning stages. It is 
now agreed that appropriate civil 
defense education reports accruing 
as by-products of the U. S. Office of 
Education continuous program of 
support to civil defense education 
will be published by the respective 
journals of professional education 
associations and that any other co- 
operative effort in the interest of 
civil defense education deemed ad- 
visable will be undertaken. 

Closely relating to the Materials 
Development Program is a study of 
Disaster Readiness which has _ re- 
cently been published by the Divi- 
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sion of Surveys and Field Services, 
George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee. The intent 
of the Peabody study has been to de- 
velop a sound and justifiable pro- 
gram through which teacher-train- 
ing institutions might prepare teach- 
ers to meet school emergency situ- 
ations. Many of the concerns are 
commonly referred to as civil de- 
fense with an implication of military 
activities; yet the study includes 
planned action which teachers and 
should take in order to 
meet any catastrophe, 
whether from man-made or natural 
disaster. 


schc ¢ Is 
threatened 


One significant conclusion of the 
Peabody study of the status of dis- 
aster planning in colleges and uni- 
versities is that while a large ma- 
jority of college and university ad- 
ministrators recognize the necessity 
and the desirability of civil defense 
organization and training on the 
campus, only 18 percent answered 


yes” to the question, “Has your in- 


stitution made any preparations to 


take care of itself if your area is 
struck by disaster?” This study in- 
cludes information of pertinence to 
all educators. 

Careful been 
and is being given by the CDAEP 
staff on national and State levels to 
many aspects of the program during 
the immediate and long-term future. 
Progress that will be made basically 
depends upon the appreciation and 
understanding of all concerned of 
the potential impact and value of the 
program for the individual and col- 
lective well-being and security of 
our citizens and nation. 


consideration has 


More specifically, during the com- 
ing year and in the immediate future 
it is hoped that the program may 
as rapidly as possible be extended 
to include all States and territories, 
that the program may be as closely 
as possible integrated and interrelat- 
ed with the on-going educational 
program on all levels, that adequate 
administrative consultative staff be 
employed in the CDAF section to 
serve the program, that courses be 
further refined in content and ma- 
terials and methods of instruction, 
that the public information and pub- 
lic relations program be further ex- 
tended through organizations and 


agencies and the use of mass media, 
including television. 
—t{ @ je 

A Japanese Experiment in Adult 
Education by Television : 

Under the title of Rural Television in 
Japan, Unesco has just published, in its 
series of studies on “Press, Film and 
Radio in the World Today” a complete 
report on an experiment in education by 
television in rural areas which was 
carried out in Japan in 1956 and 1957. 
It followed a similar experiment per- 
formed in France in 1953 and 1954 also 
under the auspices of UNESCO and, in 
particular, it brought out the effective- 


ness of “tele-clubs”. 


Child Study Association Holds 
Annual Conference 

“How can parents and children make 
use of the values of differences, and 
how can they best meet the conflicts and 
tensions in school, in the neighborhood 


and in the world community?” will be 


ence of the Child Study Association of 
\merica, to be held April 17-19 at Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City. 


New Study on Transfer Students 

The Center for the Study of Higher 
Education at the University of California, 
Berkeley, will initiate in February a 
large-scale study of factors affecting per- 
formance of transfer students from two- 
to four-year colleges. To be conducted 
in approximately eight states, the three- 
year study will be financed through the 
Cooperative Research Program of the 
U. S. Office of Education. 
Receives Award 

Christian College, Columbia, Missouri, 
KENNETH H. FREEMAN, President, re- 
ceived the Junior College of the month 
award (November) from the American 
\ssociation of Junior Colleges. 


The University of Michigan School of 
Education Bulletin 

October, 1960, Ann Arbor, Vol. 32, 
No. 1, has two short articles of impor- 
tance to adult educators, “An Analysis 
vf Partisan-Power Politics for Educa- 
tors” by Gale Jensen and “The Junior 
College: Past, Present, and Prospect” 
by Raymond Young. Jensen’s thesis is 
that partisan power politics has a disrup- 
tive effect on a problem oriented,. ra- 
tional and orderly approach to educational 
planning and suggests that if educators 
are not to be controlled completely by 
policies of expediency when making de- 
velopment and program decisions, they 
must become fully aware of the kinds of 
influences to which they are subjected by 
partisan power politics. Young predicts 
in his article that the future of the junior 
college as a democratizing agency seems 
assured and that many institutions pres- 
ently offering only transfer programs may 
be expected to assume responsibility for 
adult education, community services and 
a diversity of oriented 
programs. 


occupationally 
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ment growth as university exten- 
sion may be, it has from the begin- 
ning utilized the “community ap- 
proach.” Where university exten- 
sion descended from its ivory tower 
to embrace community service, ag- 


riculture extension was already on 


e ground floor. 

The Cooperative Extension Serv- 
ice, established by the Smith-Lever 
Act of 1914, is of particular signifi- 
cance to the growth of the com 
munity development concept in 
\merican universities. Joseph L. 
Matthews states that today 30 per 
cent of cooperative extension work- 
devoted to activities 
comparable to the community de- 


ers’ time is 


velopment approach (17). 

The following statement, pub- 
lished in The County Agent and 
the Farm Bureau in 1922 is back- 
ground to this type of worker in- 
volvement: 

“It is the function of the Ex- 
tension Service to teach people to 
their 
to help them acquire 


determine accurately own 
problems, 
knowledge, and to inspire them to 
action, but it must be their own 
knowledge and convictions” (18). 
Another example of the similarity 
in objectives of the Cooperative E:x- 
tension Service and community de- 
velopment is this statement by Al- 
fred Charles True in 1923: 
“The maxim that all programs 
should be 
based on an analysis of local or 


of extension work 
community needs has been given 
increasing support, as shown by 
the greater number of communi- 
ty development programs 
throughout the United States” 
(19). 
At the 
gone around in a circle, I would like 


risk of appearing to have 


to return to my original question: 
What precedents exist for univer- 
sity sponsored community develop- 
ment programs? I hope that I have 
shown that there are precedents, 
and more important, that these 
have chronological or 
longitudinal relationship. On the 
basis of the that I have 
found, it seems that community de- 
velopment did not burst on the 
Instead, there has 


precedents 


evidence 


scene suddenly. 


been an evolution of a series of con- 


verging influences which have 
brought universities to a gradual 
realization of their community re- 
sponsibilities which are now being 
expressed concretely in community 
development activities. 

It has, of course, not been pos- 
sible to state all of the evidence, 
nor to complete the whole picture 
of community development evolve- 
ment in the allotted 
here. I would like also to have ex- 
plored with you the impact of such 
popular programs as Antigonish, 
and the Montana Study on speed- 
ing the acceptance of community 


short time 


development operations in univer- 
sities. 

Let it be y now 
that just as a woman with a past 
is more intriguing to us men, the 


sufficient to say 


knowledge that community devel- 
opment has a past may provide the 
further 


necessary stimulation for 


study in this area. 
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ecutive Director, American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations; and 
Congressman Chester Bowles. 

Whenever possible, these knowl- 
edgeable persons have remained for 
more than one session and have pro- 
vided for the real give-and-take of 
questions and discussions. Moreover, 
skilled discussion leaders, working 
with the students in small groups, 
have helped to weave the contribu- 
tion of these experts together with 
the impact of the U. N. itself into 
the experience of the students. In 
this way the whole curriculum is 
planned to be conducive to new 
thinking and new attitudes. 

This may be the reason why in its 
seven years the ALES School on 
International Affairs has put down 
roots and has made a place for itself 
in the lives of the students and their 
unions. 

—{ @ je 
Local Council Bulletin 

Last month the Indianapolis Adult Ed- 
ucation Council announced 100 
courses, concerts, and discussion groups, 
in its regular monthly information bul- 
letin. The Bulletin is duplicated for the 
Council by the Indiana University Down- 
town Center. 
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THE HANDBOOK OF ADULT EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


({n authoritative working tool and standard reference for anyone concerned with 
adult education. Published by the Adult Education Association of the U. S. A. Edited 
by Malcolm S. Knowles, 656 pages 


Price: $7.50 per copy. 1960 


AN OVERVIEW OF ADULT EDUCATION RESEARCH 


The first concise, up-to-date, factual report regarding the adult education field 
Published by the Adult Education Association of the U. S. A.. Edmund deS. Brunner 
David Wilder, Corinne Kirchner and John S. Newberry, Jr., Authors. 278 pages 


Price: $4.00 per COpy 1959 


CREATING A CLIMATE FOR ADULT LEARNING 


\ carefully edited report of a national conterence on architecture for adult edu 
m. Sponsored by the Adult Education Association of the U. S$. A. and the Division 
Adult Education, Purdue University. Edited by Herbert C. Hunsaker and Richard 


116 pages 


$1.00 per copy 1959 


ARCHITECTURE FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


\ graphic guide for th who are planning physical facilities for adult education 


Compiled by the AEA Commission on Architecture. 7 pages 


Price $2.00 per cop) $1.00 to AEA members 


ADULT EDUCATION ISSUES IN DISPUTE 


\ series of challenging opinions designed to encourage face to face discussion 
among individuals who care about these matters, about this movement, and about the 
outcome of this country’s search for freedom and democracy. Published by the Adult 


Education Association of the U. S. A 


Price: $1.00 per copy. 1960. (75¢ to AEA members. 
Request quantity rates 
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ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE U.S. A. 


NORTH WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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